OURN 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


LXXVII Number 10 


BOSTON, 


Whole No. 1920 


MARCH 6, 1913 


WEEELY $2.50 per Year 


CARPENTER’S READERS 


BY FRANK G. CARPENTER 


‘GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


North America - - - - $0.60 
South America - - 


Europe - - .70 


READERS ON COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


How the World Is Fed - - $0.60 


How the Worldis Housed - - 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers supple- 
ment the regular textbooks on the subject, giv- 
ing life and interest to thestudy. They are in- 
tensely absorbing, being written by the author 
on the spots described, and presenting accurate 
pen-pictures of places and peoples. The style 
is simple and easy, and throughout each vol. 
ume there runs a strong personal note which 
makes the reader feel that he is actually seeing 
everything with his own eyes. 

The books give a good idea of the various 
peoples, their strange customs and ways of liv- 
ing, and to some extent of their economic con- 
ditions. At the same time there are included 
graphic descriptions of the curious animals, 
rare birds, wonderful physical features, natural 


Asia - - - $9.60 
Africa - .60 
Australia, Our Other 

| Islands of the Sea - - .60 
How the World Is Clothed - - $0.60 


$0.60 


resources, and great industries of each country. 
The illustrations for the most part are repro- 
ductions of photographs taken-by the author. 
The maps show the routes taken over each 
continent. 

The Readers on Commerce and Industry 
take up the three great essentials of human ex- 
istence, food, clothing, and shelter. The chil- 
dren visit the great food centres and see for 
themselves how the chief food staples are pro- 
duced and prepared for use, they travel over the 
globe investigating the sources of their clothing, 
and they learn how the different races are 
housed, and of what their dwellings are com- 
posed. The journeys are along geographical 
lines. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


Single Copies, 6 Cente 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


CHAOS IN MEXICO. 


The murder of the deposed Presi- 
dent and Vice-president of Mexico 
has been followed by a revival of 
revoluttonary activities in — different 
parts of the republic. In the south, 
the Zapatistas, who are little better 
than organized bandits and free- 
hooters, continue to raid and loot 
almost unehecked. Three states in 
the south have refused to recognize 
the new government, and in the 
north, the governor of the state of 
Coahuila has . proclaimed — himself 
against it, and has put himself at the 
head of an army of rebels. The 
situation of Americans, especially 
those in the interior, is extremely 
precarious; and, on the Texas bor- 
der, events may occur any day 
which will compel American inter- 
vention. 


A CLASH OF-AUTHORITY. 


The governor of Texas is so im- 
pressed by the dangers menacing the 
more than 900 miles of Mexican bor- 
der that he has ordered companies 
of Texas rangers to Brownsville, 
and declares that he will protect the 
Texas people living on the border to 
the utmost of his authority “regard- 
less of any displeasure it may cause 
the war board at Washington.” On 
the other hand, the war. department 
at Washington has ordered federal 
troops to Brownsville with instruc- 
tions not to permit the Texas na- 
tional guard to cross the river into 
Mexico. The governor of Texas 
seems to have forgotten for the mo- 
ment that the question of state rights 
was fought to a finish a half century 
ago, and that it is the national and 
not the state government which is 
supreme in international affairs and 
in the making of war. 


THE EXTRA _ SESSION OF CON- 
GRES 


Disregarding his own and the na- 
tional sense of humor, Mr. Wilson 
has fixed the first of April as the 
date for convening the new Congress 
in. extraordinary session. But the 
session ig not likely to prove a joke 
either to Congress itself or to the 
nation at large. Congress will find 
itself confronted at the outset with 
very serious problems,—the tariff, 
the currency, the regulation of the 


“trusts, etc. A feeble and fluctuating 


stock market is but one indication of 
the uncertainty and. apprehension 
which prevail, It is beginning to be 
apparent to some of the Democratic 
leaders that some things which fur- 
nish good material for ‘campaign 
platforms and speeches are not so 
easy to deal with in serious legisla- 
tion. If the tension with reference 
to Mexican affairs continues it will 
add a distracting influence which may 
wholly upset programs of legislation. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


The United States supreme court 
has upheld the constitutionality of 
the federal white slave traffic act of 
1910, and has affirmed the sentences 
of seven persons convicted under it, 
The decision is grounded on the 
nower of the federal government to 
regulate interstate traffic; and the 
court in its decision affirms broadly 
the principle that “if the facility of 
interstate transportation can be 
taken away from the demoralization 


of lotteries, the debasement -of ob- 
scene literature, the contagion of dis- 
eased cattle Or persons, the impurity 
of food‘ and drugs, the like facility 
can be taken away irom the system- 
atic debauchery of women, and mare 
insistently of girls.’ This decision 
will greatly aid the war which is now 
being waged against this peculiarly 
infamous form. of crime, for it will 
admit of prosecutions in states where 
there is now no effective legislation. 
Incidentally, the decision is oi wide- 
reaching application. For one thing, 
it seems to foreshadow an affirma- 
tion of the constitutionality of the 
recently-enacted law forbidding the 
shipment of liquor into prohibition 
states, 


THE WAR IN THE BALKANS. 


. The great public seems incapable of 
sustaining an interest in more than 
one exciting subject at a time. The 
revolution in Mexico has so far 
driven from the public eye and from 
the big headlines in the newspapers 
the events which are transpiring in 
the Balkans that “the man in the 
street” has pretty nearly forgotten 
that bloody and determined warfare 
is still in progress there. So rigid 
a censorship is maintained that little 
specific information finds its way into 
the dispatches; and what news the 
correspondents transmit is conflict- 
ing and contradictory. But it its 
clear that the Turks, hard-pressed as 
they are, and quite unbefriended by 
the powers, are keeping up a stub- 
born ‘fight. Adrianople and Scutari 
still hold .out, and the allies have 
made little impression on the outer 
defences of Constantinople. 


THE ENGLISH SUFFRA- 
GETTES. 

The demonstrations of the mili- 
tant or Pankhurst wing of the Eng- 
lish suffragettes have assumed oi 
late so serious a form as to make 
them little less than a war upon so- 
ciety. From the destruction of mail, 
the smashing of shop windows, the 
cutting of wires and tampering with 
railway Signals, personal assaults 
upon Cabinet ministers, and the cut- 
ting up of golf links these women 
have passed to the use of the torch 
and the bomb. They have set fire 
to public pavilions and greenhouses, 
and have wrecked with bombs a 
hotise which was in process of build- 
ing for Lloyd-George. The women 
who set fire to the pavilion were ar- 
rested on the grounds; the women 
who perpetrated the bomb outrage 
escaped, but Mrs. Pankhurst 
promptly assumed the responsibility 
of having incited the crime, and she 
has been taken at her word and 
placed on trial for it. The  saner 
suffragists feel that their cause has 
been set back indefinitely by these 
demonstrations. 


ANOTHER ANTARCTIC TRAG- 
EDY 


To the melancholy news of the 
death of Captain Scott and four of 
his comrades in the South Polar ex- 
pedition is now added tidings of a 
similar tragedy which befell the 
Mawson expedition which left Tas- 
mania in 1911 to explore the regions 
around the southern magnetic pole. 
This expedition, composed of about 
fifty men of science,’ proposed to 
make a complete survey, geographi- 
cal and magnetic, of the Antarctic 
region between Cape Adaro and 
Gaussburg, a distance of more than 
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2,000 miles; One of the two men 
whose deaths have just been re- 
ported was Lieutenant Ninnis, who 
was killed by falling into a crevasse- 
The other. was Dr. Merz, ski cham- 
pion of Switzerland, the cause of 
whose death is not clear. 


NEED OF A BUDGET SYSTEM. 


One of the Jast acts of President 
Taft was to send to Congress a 
message urging the adoption of a 
system of national budgets, such as 
every other great nation is working 
under. As things now are, the ofh- 
cers of the government, as Mr, Taft 
says, go ahead blindly, passing and 
signing one appropriation bill after 
another, without knowing where the 
money is coming from or how the 
obligations of the government are 
to be met. The appropriations are 
devised by nine separate standing 
committees of Congress, and a tenth 
committee formulates the plans for 
Taising irevenue,—the whole work be- 
ing done without consultation among 
the committees or any co-operation 
whatever. Mr. Taft’s recommenda- 
tion is based on the fruits of an in- 
vestigation by experts which has 
been for some months in progress, 
and its adoption would go far to 
bring order out of chaos in the na- 
tional finances. 


Reports and Pamphiets Received 


New York State, Education Depart- 
ment. Annual Report. Commis- 
sioner Andrew S. Draper. 

Sycamore, Illinois. 1912 Report and 
Manual. Superintendent K.  D. 
Waldo. 

“Memorial of President Alfred Tyler 
Perry.” Marietta College, Ohio. 

United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletins, 1912, Nos. 29 and 31. 
“Bibliography of the Teaching of 
Mathematics, 1900-1912.” . “Educa- 
tional Directory.” 

West Virginia Educational Direc- 
tory. 1912-1913: State Supeérin- 
tendent M. P. Shawkey. 

“A Novel Experiment.” Newton, 
Mass. Vocational School Print 
Shop. 

New Hampshire Department of Pub- 
lic. Instruction. “A Mddel Rurat 
School. . 

Harwich, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent Loring G. - Williams. 

“The Teaching of Penmanship.” 
New Jersey State Department of 
Public Instruction 

Industrial Reformatory. Hunting- 
don, Pa. 1912 Report. Superin- 
tendent T. B. Patton. 

World Peace Foundation. Pamphlet 
Series. “Foreign Missions and 
World Peace.” Address by Sam- 
uel B. Capen. “The Work of the 
World Peace Foundation in 1912.” 

New York State Examinations 
Board Minutes. Annual Meeting, 
1912. 

United States Bureau of Education. 
“Bibliography of Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Their Education.” By 
Arthur MacDonald. 

American Civic Association, “Na- 
tional Parks.” General headquar- 
ters, Washington, D. C. 

Denison House. Boston. Annual 
Report. 1912-1913. 

South Orange, N. J. 1911-1912 
Report. Superintendent H. W. 
Foster, 
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WINSHIP 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous ! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :-— 


I thank you for — excellent services in filling my poe 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher :— 

I thank qe for your interest in locating me and will] en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the——— Schoo] as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 

Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
oer much in accordance with your motto, ‘‘Prompt, Courteous, 

r.” 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

lappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with which I registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 

lam ve lad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfac one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Prompt! 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhoed Presented in the Lan- 
gtage of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origi- 
nal Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought 
Element through Action, Rhythm, anda Sound. 
Superior to any other series of primary readers 
ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary 
Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher's 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in de- 
tail for the guidance of the teacher. 
Primer . . 30e. Secomd Reader .. 
First Reader . 36c. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA KK. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, com- 
letely illustrated, for teachers’ and pupils’ use. 
patterns accompany Books II. and 


Book I., 50c, Book II., 60c. Book III. 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, 
eliminating the copying of examples by the pupils 
and saving both time and eye-strain. Suitable for 

use with any text-book. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 iS ie isi each 10 cents 
Teacher's cach 15 cents 


FRANK D.BEATTYS & CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITY 


There is no good reason for not making’some of the mathematics for your pupils 
“industrial.” You need not wait until you can have industrial schools or industrial 
courses. You may well use such a series of lessons derived from the trades and prepared 
for the schoolroom as those in Brenelie Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


They bring the pupil into closest possible contact with the materials studied, First-hand meagure- 


ments furnish the basis for mathematical computation. 


Measurement and interpretation of scale drawings. 


Other practical phases emphasized, such as the economical cutting up of material, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, the cost of material, 
wages, and estimating. A second order from the Newton Technical School has just been filled. 


25 cents. Paper. Illustrated. Single Copy Postpaid 30 cents. 
New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


black as pressure increas¢s. 


SEND NOW FOR SAMPLE. 


POW EF 


THE COMMAND OF A NEW LANGUAGE—THE UNIVERSAL LAN- 
GUAGE OF DRAWING—BEGINS WITH THE POSSESSION OF 


DIXON’S SPECIAL BLACK 312 


The big, strong lead responds perfectly to the handling—it marks from faint gray to intense 


You will never know what pencil drawing in school means until you do away with the puny 
thin-lead pencils and give every child a DIXON No. 312 “SPECIAL BLACK.’ 
SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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ACCURACY 
STABILITY 


Are typewriter virtues that 
everyone demands 


Then the 


is the only one 
for you. It holds 
every world’s rec 
ord for SPEED 
and ACCURACY 
awarded since 
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Ready April 1, 300pp. Cloth, Price, $1.50 
postage paid, Being volume Il of the 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES 


Edited by PAUL H. HANUS 


STANDARDS for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


AS APPLIED TO CLASSROOM INSTRUC- 
TION, CLASSES OF STUDY AND SUPER- 
VISION IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


By Frank M. McMurry, Ph, D., 


Professor of Elementary Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


This volume consists of a discussion of the 


tests began. controlling ideas for the judgment of class- 
“. room instruction, elementary school curric. 
pion is 
UN DER- ula, and supervision, extensively illustrated 
WwooD and applicable as well in one system of edu- 
‘ . cation as in another. 
“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 


World Book Company 


Underwood Typewriter Company, incorporated 
Underwood Building, New York | 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


YOU HAVE HEARD ENOUGH ABOUT 
THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 


in Philadelphia last week to know that you want to read the first available 
account of its activities. Nearly 2,500 in attendance means a larger attendance 
than ever before. Every speaker present and prepared means another record broken. 
The proceedings are set forth in an appreciative and critical report which fiils 
nearly thirty columns of the 


Journal of Education 


FOR NEXT WEEK 


The notable addresses in each session are quoted. Dr. Winship views the past, the pres- 
ent and probable successes of the Department of Superintendence. He also touches upon 
certain problems in the organization demanding immediate solution. 

@If you did not attend the meeting you cannot afford to lose the first opportunity to get an 
authoritative report. 

{If you were at the meeting you will not miss this account for several reasons. 


Orders sent in advance always filled 


Five Cents a Copy 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHIN G COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, - - = BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A. E, WINSHIP, Faditor 


CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


[ Editorial. ] 


Idaho has consolidation and transportation re- 
duced to a science, and Burley, Idaho, H. G. Blue, 
superintendent, has the science raised to a fine art. 
Nowhere else in the country, we are sure, has any 
thing like Idaho’s perfection in this regard been 
attained. The little city of Burley and all the 
country round about are very recently settled. 
Nothing at Burley seven years ago and scarcely 
anyone outside of Burley four years ago, today 
there are 605 pupils enrolled in the school. 

There are sixty-nine square miles in the school 
district. One entire block of the district, forty 
Square miles, has but one family and there is only 
one child in the family. There is no public pro- 
vision for the education of this small child. 

In the southeast corner of the sixty-nine 
square miles there are eight children who are sent 
to the next district. There is another block of 
nearly ten square miles with no children. This 
leaves about twenty square miles from which 605 
children are gathered. Of these 335 are from 
Burley and 270 come in nine “kid wagons.” No 
child who lives within a mile of the schoo! rides, 
and the farthest residence is six miles. 

The district owns the nine wagons, costing $210 
each. The superintendent takes the school census 
each summer. He insists upon it in order that he 
may see every home, and as a matter of fact the 
county superintendent, who has the appointment 
wishes him to take it. 

Mr. Blue, the superintendent, takes a map of 
the sixty-nine square miles, and making the 
rounds on horseback, locates each house and 
marks on the map the number of children in each. 
He then makes out the nine routes so as to serve 
the children best. He schedules the time table of 
each route as specifically as a railroad time table. 
There are two time tables, one for “Good Roads,” 
one for “Bad Roads.” 

Here are the printed regulations :— 

The wagons are for the accommodation of the 
patrons of the district and it shall be the duty of 
each driver to do everything possible for the com- 
fort and convenience of the pupils and patrons on 
his route. 

A copy of these rules, including the name of the 
family accommodated and showing the time of de- 
parture in the morning for school, shall be given 
by each driver to each patron on his route. 

Two time tables are to be given on the route 
sheet, the one for good roads, the other for bad 
roads. 

A driver must not vary from the time table once 
established and under no circumstances must he 
pass the point of stopping if the pupils to be 
carried are not ready, until five minutes after the 
time scheduled unless he be notified of the non- 
attendance of pupils for that day. 


Drivers must keep their watches with the school 
time as furnished by the principal. 

The drivers must not use profane or improper 
language in the presence of pupils. 

Drivers must not start until pupils are in the 
wagons and seated and until they are entirely out 
of the wagon and off the steps if on the return 
trip. 

Drivers will leave their wagons, between morn- 
ing and evening trips, at such place in Burley as 
may be designated by the board of trustees. 

Wagons are not to be used for any other pur- 
pose than carrying pupils of the school on the 
regularly established trips, and no person may be 
carried on such trips except pupils. 

Drivers must provide suitable shelter 
wagons where they are kept for the night. 

Pupils must not climb into or off wagons while 
in motion and must remain seated during the en- 
tire trip. 

The pupils must not stand on the steps or ride 
on the steps either to or from school. Pupils 
must not engage in boisterous or disorderly con- 
duct on the wagons. Pupils who use profane or 
indecent language will be deprived of the privilege 
of the wagon. 

Neither drivers nor pupils shall indulge in the 
use of tobacco while on the wagons. 

Pupils must be at the place appointed for taking 
wagon promptly at the time indicated on the route 
sheet. The driver is not allowed to wait longer 
than five minutes and not that. long continuously. 

Pupils whose parents censure the drivers in 
presence of pupils on the wagons or elsewhere will 
be excluded from the privilege of the wagon. 

Make necessary\ complaints to the principal or 
to the clerk of board of trustees. 

Parents are urged to co-operate with drivers and 
school authorities in rendering the best possible 
service for the whole district. 

The sheet which Mr. Blue furnishes the driver 
has the above rules, the name of every patron at 
whose house he is to call, and opposite each the 
two schedules. Here is one of these schedules:— 


Time—Good Roads. 


for 


Time—Bad Roads. 


When the routes and schedules are made out the 
superintendent advertises for bids. Last sum- 
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mer for nine routes he had twenty-three bids. 
He does not agree to take the lowest bidder, but, 
other things being equal, he does. Five of the 
nine drivers this year are high school boys, and 
they always give first class service. The other 
drivers usually get some job in town for the 
schoolhouse, In three years only once has any 
driver failed to make the trip, or failed to make it 
on time. 

“nere has never been a serious accident and only 
one_accident of any kind. Never has a driver 
failed to render satisfactory service. Frequently 
the superintendent has all the drivers in a class and 
tells them how the service can be improved and 
hears suggestions. 

Such conferences ordinarily have to do with the 
conduct of the children and the driver’s responsi- 
bility therefor. No child has ever made serious 
trouble. 
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The nine wagons carry an average of thirty 
children. 

The wagons are heated with small sacks of 
wheat, which holds the heat longer than any other 
substance they have tried and is the most easily 
heated. 

Each driver makes a daily written report as per 
printed form. He states the time he started and 
arrived at the school. He gives the names of 
any absent children and of any for whom he had 
to wait. 

He also reports when the wagon is not in per- 
fect condition, when the roads are out of 
order. 

Each driver also makes a monthly report. 

Last year the entire cost, including repairs on 


wagons, was but 10.3 cents a day per 
child. 


a a 


TRANSITION OF PUPILS FROM MAINE HIGH SCHOOLS 
TO THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ROBERT J. ALEY 
President University of Maine 


The changed conditions of the present make the 
function of the college very different from what it 
was formerly. The conditions of living are so 
different and competition so great that the need 
of men with trained intellects is increasing at a 
rapid rate. The college formerly trained for law, 
medicine, and the pulpit. Now it must furnish the 
engineer, the chemist, the agriculturist, the jour- 
nalist, the business man,—indeed it must furnish 
the leaders in every line of human work. 

President Hodgman of Macalester College, in a 
recent article in the Educational Review, states 
the conditions of the modern college admirably. 
He says: “College education has become popular. 
The young man not yet oriented professionally 
seeks liberal culture and finds it in the main along 
orthodox lines with many excursions into elective 
fields to discover tastes and capacities. The man 
with business inclinations comes and majors in 
economics, modern language, history, and English. 
Increasingly men preparing for high grade tech- 
nical schools wisely lay a foundation for such 
special work by two years of general training in 
college. Many young men and women expect to 
be teachers and specialize in certain groups of 
studies. Some students of wealth come because 
it is the proper thing. They browse around the 
campus and are tolerated on the theory that what- 
ever they get will make them that much less use- 
less to the social organism. Some come for the 
social and business training given by the ‘side- 
shows’ of college—athletics, fraternities, student 
publications, and other forms of student activity. 
Some with no final life aim in view come frankly 
for a broader outlook upon men and their affairs.” 

The students of today are no longer a homo- 
geneous mass. They are not in college to be 
trained into similarity. They represent in their 
ambitions and ideals every kind of profession and 


business that relates to human progress. To 
care properly for this heterogeneous crowd the 
college must enlarge its curriculum and change its 
methods. Things that have proved their worth 
should be retained. Nothing should be discarded 
merely because it is old. The new, however, 
ought to have a heartier welcome than it some- 
times receives. 

The change in secondary education has been far 
greater in extent and method than that in college 
education. The secondary school formerly was 
little more than an annex to the college. Its 
course of study was shaped to meet college en- 
trance requirements. It had but little to offer 
except to those who expected to take a college 
course. For such young people there was splen- 
did opportunity. The teaching was of the best. 
The course of study was organized closely about 
a few studies. The students got the training that 
fitted them well for college work. 

The changed social and economic conditions 
have made necessary a broader education for all 
the people than that furnished by the grammar 
school. No more interesting educational phenom- 
enon has occurred in the last twenty-five years 
than the marvelous growth of the American high 
school. The people have given it their love and 
their money. They believe it to be the means by 
which their children may be lifted to higher levels 
and prepared for greater usefulness. They de- 
mand from it the training that produces straight 
thinking, but they believe that much of this train- 
ing should come from the study of practical 
things. 

The high school is rapidly solving its own prob- 
lems. Men and women of the very highest cul- 
ture are giving their best efforts to the solution. 
However greatly college men may deplore it, the 
answer is being sought without much reference 
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to traditional college requirements. And whether 
the colleges desire it or not, they must ultimately 
close their doors unless they take their supply of 
students from the high schools. 

State supported institutions, perhaps more than 
institutions upon private foundations, must serve 
all the people. Their doors must open to men 
and women of all grades and conditions of life. 
They must treat all faiths and no faith with equal 
toleration. Since their support comes from the 
same source as that of the high schools, it is very 
necessary that state universities be closely allied 
with state supported secondary schools. 
It seems reasonable that it ought to J 
be as easy to pass from a state sup- ] 
ported high school to the university as J 
it is to pass from the grammar school J 
to the high school. In manv of the 
States west of the Alleghany Mountains 
this relation has existed for years. It J 
has not only been true in state univer- J 
sities, but in nearly all private institu- 
tions as well. The high standards of 
the western universities and the uni- 
form success of their graduates in 
eastern and European graduate schools 
speak eloquently of the success of the 
plan. The remarkable 
tendance shows that the 
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methods of admission to college. They have been 
good in their way and in their day. When the 
college existed primarily for the superior youth 
who had in view one of the three learned pro- 
fessions, it was comparatively easy to pick the 
candidates by examinations or accept them from a 
specified limited number of fitting schools. For 
the few colleges that elect to furnish the old type 
of education it may be that the old forms of admin- 
istration are best. But the colleges that must 
meet the larger demands of the present can hardly 
afford to use so arbitrary and unfair a method as 
admission by examination, or a certificate method 
limited by any authority outside its own constitu- 
ency. It seems, then, that the logic of the case 
forces a state institution to make its certificate list 
include every high school in the state that under 
state inspection maintains a four-years course 
which includes the specific subjects needed for col- 
lege work. 

In June of this year the faculty of the University 
_of Maine became convinced that the state superin- 
tendent of public schools had organized and classi- 
fied the high schools so thoroughly, and that such 
efficient inspection was maintained, that all gradu- 
ates of Class A schools who had pursued the col- 
lege preparatory course should be admitted to the 
university upon their school record. Accordingly, 
by a unanimous vote, such action was taken. This 
action took effect with the opening of the present 
college year. 

It is hoped that this action will have two marked 
effects—increase the number of college students 
and build up and strengthen the high schools. 
That it will do the first is believed because of the 
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Supt. J. H. FRANCIS, Los Angeles 
growth in 
plan, 
opportunity to many who otherwise’ would ‘hot 
have it. 

There is no quarrel with any of the older 
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experiences in other states. The increase will 
show in all the colleges of the state, because there 
will be college talk and college possibility in every 
Class A school. No college in this country has 
ever grown alone. It would not be. worthy the 
name college if it desired to do so, . The high 
school will be helped because the new plan gives 
an added incentive to every student to remain for 
graduation. It will make the work of the teachers 
a little more careful because the inspector will 
take into consideration the college work of the 
graduates, 
It may be urged that under this plan 
f of admission students will occasionally 
find their way to college who have no 
| business there. This may be true, but 
I have not yet read of a method of ad- 
mi mission to college that is guaranteed 
i to keep out the unfit. The history of 
the past shows that under the most 
rigid system of examination for en- 
Si trance students have been admitted 
m# who soon showed their utter un- 
worthiness and unfitness. 

It may also be urged that under this 
plan of admission many students will 
find their way to college who will fail 

freshman year. In answer to 
may, be said that under all plans 
of admission that have ever been tried the same 
thing has happened. It may be further stated, 
however, that in the western universities where 
this plan has been in vogue for many years, the 
percentage of loss in the freshman class because of 
failure is no larger than in those institutions where 
students are admitted by examination or by limited 
certificate. 

There are those who believe that such a plan of 
admission will result in the lowering of the stan- 
dard. The experience of other states gives no 
warrant for such a suspicion. Since this plan ad- 
mits the student without condition, he will have all 
his time and strength for his regular duties and 
ought to be able, therefore, to do superior work. 

The changed conditions which make it necessary 
for state universities, at least, to admit by certifi- 
cate from high schools also make it necessary to. 
widen the range of subjects counted for admission. 
Already a great many college people realize that 
what is needed for college work is not a large 
number of specified subjects, but maturity of mind, 
ability to think, and a proper habit of study. The 
high school that teaches any modern subject of 
secondary grade properly will develop the qualities 
necessary for college work. The school record 
may contain a number of subjects not ordinarily 
counted for entrance. If the record contains the 
subjects necessary for the college course, the 
other subjects should count as electives. That 
the elective group will grow larger and larger 
seems certain. Already in California every sub- 
ject except English is elective. 

Suppose that a student finds his way to college 
because of his high school record and fails? What 
of it? He has had his opportunity and has done 
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no more than happens almost daily in every busi- 
ness and profession. 


Not every one who writes 
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LL. B. after his name is a successful lawyer, nor 
does every M. D. have patients. Failures are fre- 
quent in every sort of work and every kind of pro- 
fession. The university opens the door and gives 
the opportunity, but it can not guararitee that in 
every case all who enter the door will utilize the 
opportunity. The stamp of the university is on 
those who have used the opportunity, and by those 
bearing the stamp the university should be judged, 
rather than by those who have failed to stay long 
enough to be stamped. 

I want to close by giving a statement not official 
for the university, but my own personal;views. — 1 
hope that the time is not far distant when the uni- 
versities of this country will be organized so that 
it will be possible for the young man or woman 
coming from any high school with a four+years 
well organized course, to enter and find the oppor- 
tunity for four years of study. Already in’ the 
great Pacific state of California, Stanford Univer- 
sity and the University of California say to the 
young people of that state: When you have com- 
pleted the four years offered by your high school, 
whatever may be the subjects you have studied, if 
you come to us, we will give you the opportunity 
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of four years more of study, and more than that, if 
you complete it to our satisfaction, we will give 
you a degree. The only change needed in the 
high schools to make this possible is a little better 
organization so that it will not be possible for any 
one to receive the diploma of the high school un- 
less he has pursued a course of study that has in 
it a backbone; or, to state it another way, unless 
he has pursued a course of study that has in it one 
or two lines that have held it together and about 
which it has been organized. It is not important 
what these lines are. It is important, however, 
that the lines be there, so that the student may get 
the power that comes from organization and the 
point of view that comes from extended study of 
a few things. 

In most colleges all fundamental subjects except 
mathematics and Latin are now begun. When the 
‘colleges organize beginning classes in these sub- 
jects the last reason for specified entrance sub- 
jects will varnish. I venture to predict that within 
a generation all entrance subjects except the 
mother tongue will be optional and that the 
maturity of mind coming from four years of well 
organized high school work will be the only re- 
quirement for college entrance. 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


POET OF THE SIERRAS 


Indiana has given us several literary men of 
mark, but none of them have been more widely 
known or more highly esteemed than Joaquin 
Miller, who was born on the banks of the Wabash 
in the bleak November of 1841. His given name 
was Cincinnatus Heine; but in after years he 
wearied of this effort of domestic nomenclature, 
and took the name of “Joaquin,” after a Mexican 
outlaw in whom he became deeply interested, and 
whose case and cause he warmly defended. 

But though a native of the Middle West, he was 
by residence and habits a representative of the Far 
West, especially of its embryonic and adven- 
turous days. His boyhood was moulded by his 
removal to Oregon and California. His father— 
a genial Quaker—had caught the gold fever which 
was epidemic the land over in and about °49, and 
had trekked with his family across the plains and 
the Great Divide to the Pacific slope. It was a 
fearsome journey, but the boy enjoyed its ex- 
citing experiences, even to the dread of the Danites 
as the ox-team was crossing Utah. And these ex- 
periences became the base of several of his works 
in prose and poetry, which he gave the world in 
maturer years. Some of these were “Life Among 
the Modoes,” “The Ship of the Desert,’ “The 
Danites in the Sierras,” and ‘’49—the Gold- 
seekers of the Sierras.” The last named was first 
published in Bret Harte’s Overland Monthly, and 
is a thrilling and veracious sketch of the American 
Argonauts of that time. 

During his singular and oft-times eccentric 
career, Mr. Miller was something of everything, 
but nothing of anything for long at a time. In 
turn he was miner, lawyer, judge, editor, revolu- 


tionist, war-correspondent, traveler, lecturer, and 
author. He knew Indian life well, and took for 
his first spouse the daughter of an Indian chief, 
who was killed in a settlers’ raid on the Redmen. 
He knew Mexican life, as he took part in some of 
the filibustering experiences of that mercurial 
land. He knew Chinese life, though somewhat 
imperfectly, through his visit to China as a corre- 
spondent. He knew the life of American cities,— 
of San Francisco, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Washington,—through his frequent visits to them. 
And he knew English life as it appears in London, 
where he spent some years at first unrecognized, 
but afterwards lionized. 

But changeable as his career was, there was 
throughout it all a permanent trend in his love of 
literature and his determination to win in it a 
place of renown, which he certainly achieved. He 
may not be accorded a high rank among our 
American poets, certainly not among the highest ;. 
yet he has left many a song which in modest 
genius, simplicity in expression, beauty in rhythm, 
and tenderness of heart, will long be cherished by 
those who take pride in the literature of America. 
There are some real gems in his “Songs of the 
Sierras,” “Pacific Palms,” and “Songs of the Sun- 
land.” No one was more aware of the fact that 
some of his work was crude and unpolished than 
himself. “The readers whose love I cherish,” he 
says, “and shall retain to the end of my toil, will 
follow me through and find the gold, careless of all 
the rugged ways; for they know well that Par- 
nassus’s self is savage-fronted.” And yet another 
self-estimate is worth quoting :— 

“The heart of woman is like the heart of my 
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Sierras, some find gold there, and some do not. 
Much depends on the prospector.” 

What a splendid challenge to those tempted to 
despond there is in his “Columbus,” a poem which 
every schoolboy knows, or ought to know! 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of cecthes: 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave admiral, speak, what shall I say?” 
“Why, say, Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Our poet was of heroic mould. True, there 
were occasions in his life that revealed a more or 
less tragic weakness. And for these there did not 
seem any other justification than impulsiveness. 
There was no necessity for his later withdrawal 
from his kin and kind, and his living a semi-hermit 
life in a one-roomed log cabin up among the Pied- 
mont Hills overlooking San Francisco Bay. 
There was no need for his leaving this sentence to 
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be read by posterity: “I never want to see any of 
the human kind again.” But he would be wronged 
were we to lay the emphasis on this and kindred 
features of his life, as so many seem inclined to do, 
He was far more optimistic than such experiences 
would indicate. The following lines are finely ex- 
pressive of his attitude towards life:— 

“What~though on peril’s front you stand; . 

What though through lone and lonely ways, 
With dusty feet, with vente 4 hand, 


You toil unfriended all the days, 
And die at last of man’s dispraise. 


“Would you have chosen ease, and so 

Have shunned the fight? God honored you 
With trust of weighty work. And oh! 

The Captain of the Heavens knew 

His trusted soldier would prove true.” 

And he proved himself true to the very last, 
when the tender hand of his daughter Juanita 
closed his eyes as the warm February sunshine of 
California flooded the one-roomed cabin far up the 
slope of the Piedmont Hills. 
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THE SPELLING VOCABULARIES OF PERSONAL AND 
BUSINESS LETTERS 


LEONARD P. AYRES 
Russel] Sage Foundation 


During January, 1913, the division of education 
of the Russell Sage Foundation conducted a study 
of the vocabularies of 2,000 short business and 
personal letters. The object was to find out 
whether or not there exists a fairly definite body 
of words so generally used in ordinary ‘correspon- 
dence that they should form the core or basis of 
the spelling vocabulary taught in the lower grades 
of our elementary schools. The investigation was 
limited to an analysis of simple business and per- 
sonal letters, because the ordinary person requires 
a knowledge of spelling only when he writes, and 
he writes only personal’ memoranda and letters. 
He does not write books or articles. 


THE LETTERS ANALYZED. 

The material of the investigation consisted of 
2,000 letters, the vocabularies of which were 
tabulated word by word. These letters were se- 
cured from twelve sources, and were of the follow- 
ing sorts :— 

Letters to a firm doing a mail order business. 

Letters received by a practicing physician. 

Letters to the query department of a city news- 
paper. 

Letters received by a practicing lawyer. 

Letters received by school teachers from‘ par- 
ents of pupils. 

Miscellaneous business letters to a publishing 
firm. 

Letters received by the secretaries of the Y. W. 
C. A, 

Letters received by a playground association. 

Letters received by a philanthropic organization. 

Personal family letters from a large number of 
sources. 

Letters received by a magazine conducting a 
query department. 

A small but varied collection of love letters. 


In general, these letters were short, the total 
number of words amounting to 110,160. Owing 
to the labor involved in tabulating the vocabu- 
laries, the entire letters were not analyzed, but a 
random sampling was made by tabulating the first 
word in each line of every letter, and making sepa- 
rate tabulations of the salutations and endings. 
Follewing this method, and using index cards for 
record purposes, a word-by-word tabulation was 
made of 23,629 words, or roughly, one-fifth of the 
entire number of words contained in all of the 
letters. In arriving at this number, the “begin- 
ning” and “ending” words such as “Dear Sir,” 
“Yours truly,” etc., were included only in their 
proper proportions, That is to say, the final 
tabulations include something less that one-fifth of 
them. 


TOTAL VOCABULARY. 

On the completion of the work, it was found 
that while the aggregate number of entries on the 
tabulating cards was 23,629, there were so many 
of. individual 
words employed was only 2,001. In making the 
tabulations names of numbers, persons, and places 
were omitted. 

A total vocabulary of 2,001 separate words as a 
result of tabulating nearly 24,000 words, taken at 
random from 2,000 letters of the M6St diverse and 
varied sort, written by 2,000 differémt persons, 
seems astonishingly small. How limited this 
number is becomes most apparent in-view of the 
fact that the ordinary desk dictionary contains 
from 40,000 to 60,000 separate words, while small 
pocket dictionaries contain from 25,000 to 40,000. 
Spelling books used in the elementary grades in- 
clude from 10,000 to 15,000 separate words. A 
further important consideration in this connection 
is that after the tabulation of the words of the first 
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one thousand letters was completed, the total 
vocabulary grew slowly, despite the diverse char- 
acter of the letters. This seems to indicate that in 
general we employ. a distinctly limited vocabulary 
in writing non-technical business and personal 
letters. 


CONCENTRATION ON A FEW WORDS. 

Since a total vocabulary of 2,001 separate words 
furnished an aggregate of nearly 24,000 appear- 
ances, it is plain that some of them were repeated 
many times. An analysis of the final results shows 
that 751 of them appeared only once each, while 
one of them was repeated 1,080 times. Between 
these two extremes are the rest of the 2,001 words, 
some of which appeared only two or three times 
apiece, while others were repeated 200 or 300 
times. Table I shows the number of separate 
words which appeared each specified number of 
times from 1 to more than 1,000. 


TABLE I—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL WORDS 
APPEARING EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER OF 
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20 71 
40 “ 50 15 
80 “ “ “ 90 7 2 
400 “ 500 x 
100 “ “ oes 1 


Total number of 
Total number of appearances................ 23,629 

An inspection of the lower third of Table I will 
suffice to show that a few words appear so fre- 
quently that they must constitute a large portion 
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of the aggregrate number of words found in the 
letters. In point of fact, forty-three words are re- 
peated so frequently that they furnish one-half of 
the aggregate number of nearly 24,000 words (in- 
cluding repetitions) tabulated. 

As is natural and to be expected, these ex- 
cessively common words are without exception 
short and simple, and interestingly enough, the 
most common of them is the personal pronoun 
“I.” The identity of the forty-three words which 
contribute with their repetitions one-half of the 
total words tabulated, together with the number 
of times each appeared, is shown in Diagram I. 

When all of the 2,001 words were tabulated in 
the descending order of the frequency of their ap- 
pearances in the’ letters, it was found that one- 
eighth of all the appearances were furnished by 
the three commonest words “I,” “the,” and “and.” 
Similarly, the nine commonest words furnished 
one-fourth of the aggregate number of words 
tabulated. Table II presents the data for the en- 
tire number of individual words and aggregate 
appearances by eighths. 


~NUMBER .OF SEPARATE) WORDS 
‘AND THEIR’ AGGREGATE NUMBER OF AP- 
-PEARANCES! BY EIGHTHS OF THE DISTRIBI- 
‘TION AFTER WORDS ARE ARRANGED IN DE- 
SCENDING ORDER OF FREQUENCY. 


Numberof Total Num- 
Separate ber of 

oerds. Appearances 

Three-fourths 226 17,721 


The facts of Table II show that when the words 
were arranged in the order of their frequency of 
appearance in the letters the nine commonest 
words supplied one-fourth of the total words tabu- 
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APPEAREO $907 TIMES APPEARED 5907 TIMES 


DIAGRAM II.—The Entire Figure Represents the 23,629 Words Tab- 
ulated. The FourTriangles in Outline Represent the Four Quarters 
of this Number of Words. The Four Interior Triangles in Black 
ro sey me the Number of Individual Words Which through Repe- 
tition Contributed the Total Number of Words in Each Quarter. 

lated. Similarly, the thirty-four next commonest 

words supplied the second fourth of the total, and 
the 183 next commonest supplied the third fourth, 
while the remaining words supplied the last fourth. 


These facts are presented in graphic form in Dia- 


(Continued on page 270.) 
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THE MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS OF KENTUCKY 


“The riches of the commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds and hearts of health, 
And more to her than gold or grain 

Are cunning hand and cultured brain.” 

Moonlight schools to teach grown-ups and 
elderly people in the back country towns of Ken- 
tucky sound interesting enough, inspiring in fact. 
But what will happen when the novelty has worn 
off? Is there anything lasting in their character? 

That is what people asked two years ago when 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart announced 
her plan for moonlight. schools in 
Rowan County. Some even predicted | 
that the work could not be carried on | 
after it had ceased to be “something 
new,” But to-day there are so many 
réasons to the contrary that it’seéins | 
certain that these schools will live | 
until the last illiterate is educated. 

The experimental] stage may be said J 
to have been passed when there are 
these moonlight schools to be found 
in ten or a dozen counties in Ken- 
tucky as well as in some Tennessee 
counties. In Rowan county, where 
Mrs. Stewart has personally super- 
vised the work as county superintend- 
ent, they have become as much an established 
institution as the day schools, Describing the 
schools Mrs. Stewart says in an_ article in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal :— 

“While it was for those who had been deprived 
of earlier opportunities, or had, in some way, 
missed their chance in life, that moonlight schools 
were primarily designed, and to such they came 
as the greatest boon; it has been proven that they 
provide as distinct and lasting advantages to the 
educated and the half-educated man or woman 
who desires broader culture and a higher sphere 
of usefulness as the day school offers to its stu- 
dents.” 

The first night school institute at Morehead 
was instructed by Mrs. Stewart and the teachers, 
and from it the teachers went forth with inspira- 
tion and zeal to carry out their high plans and holy 
purposes. The teachers gladly gave volunteer 
service, and received no compensation whatever. 
A few prizes were offered to stimulate teachers 
and trustees, and were to be awarded on_ the 
highest enrollment, the largest attendance, and 
the number of illiterates taught, but teachers and 
trustees announced that any prizes won by them 
would be donated to the district for libraries and 
other needed improvements. The teachers are, 
in the main, natives of Rowan county, young in 
years and in experience, deeply in. sympathy with 
the people and their needs, consecrated to the 
cause of education and determined to wipe out 
illiteracy from the county and to make of each 
and every citizen, high or low, an_ intelligent, 
active, happy factor in the. school. They possess 
a high degree of intelligence, an average amount 
of scholarship, and the mission spirit, the most 
essential qualification of a teacher, in the highest 
degree, 


CORA WILSON STEWART 


ONE PUPIL EIGHTY-SEVEN. 


“The enrollment of last year of more than 1,200 
students was exceeded this year by an enrollment 
of nearly 1,600, an average of about thirty-five to 
the school. Aunt Dicie Carter, the famous octo- 
genarian student, whose name and face became 
familiar to people in all parts of the country as the 
oldest schoolgirl in America, has had her record 
surpassed by Uncle Martin Sloan of Tabor Hill, 
who at the age of eighty-seven was 
happy to be and to be known as a 
‘Rowan county schoolboy.’ 

i “A happier lot of schoolboys and 
mm girls could hardly be found than these 

i boys and girls of thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty, abd’ Seventy ‘years. 
f individuals who were “happier were 
f the teachers who found so much joy 
f in the service of helping these eager, 
# ambitious students to attain and to 
fill a new and more useful sphere in 
life. 

“The enrollment of these evening 
classes ran even higher in a number 
of districts than that of the day school. 
In several districts as many as sixty- 
five students were enrolled, and in two the enroll- 
ment ran as high as seventy. The lowest number 
in any school was a class of four, and the mem- 
bers of this class were as interested and as busy 
as if there had been forty. 

A NEWSPAPER THE TEXT. 

“The studies pursued were, essentially, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, but brief 
drills were given on the most significant facts in 
language, history, geography, civics, sanitation, 
agriculture, and horticulture. With beginners, 
writing was. the most fascinating study, while the 
more advanced were. divided in their preference 
between arithmetic and agriculture, and made 
most rapid progress in the study of each. Horti- 
culture was discussed and fruit grafting was per- 
formed in some schools,” 

The reading text was a little newspaper, the 
Rowan County School Messenger, edited by the 
county superintendent and published weekly for 
the special benefit of the adult students, and fur- 
nished to them free of charge. 

This paper dealt largely with school and county 
affairs, and was made up of short sentences in- 
tended to inspire effort and to arouse the curiosity 
of the beginner so that he would immediately seek 
to read the next sentence. 

“The statements of school improvements, too, 
served two purposes, one for practice in reading, 
and the other to arouse the readers to make their 
district excel the one which was being exploited, 
and this, also, was effective, for when the people 
of Slab Camp read the statement, ‘They are put- 
ting up window shades and hemstitching curtains 
for the school at Chestnut Grove,’ they at once 
decided that Slab Camp was not going to be be- 
hind the rest, .and that what Chestnut Grove 
could do, Slab Camp could do, and shades.and 
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curtains went 

another was ane tt seed corn or grafting 
fruit trees, the same course was adopted by them 
then and there. 

“The solution of many of the problems of the 
day school have come about through the night 
school, parents who, after they became students 
and inmates of the school, came to see the neces- 
sity of certain improvements to which they had 
hitherto been, apparently, blind. In one dis- 
trict for twenty years children had hopped across 
the creek from one stone to another and had 
scrambled up a steep, slippery bank to the school. 
The parents and grandparents had hopped and 
scrambled but a few nights until they discovered 


delay, in Slab Camp. 
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that a foot-bridge across that stream was an im- 


mediate necessity, and: the, agitation for a foot- 


bridge was at once begun.” 

For a new institution, without one penny back 
of it, and one requiring such courage and such 
great personal sacrifice on the part of teachers, 
and such exertion on the part of a toil-worn 
people, the moonlight school has made phe- 
nomenal progress. And when its mission be- 


‘comes properly impressed upon the minds and 


hearts of teachers, thousands of schoolroom doors 
will open, and thousands of teachers will volun- 
teer, not only the certificated ones, but the edu- 
cated laymen as well, their services. 

Iiliteracy will cease to be such an enormous 
burden. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN HISTORY TEACHING 
A HISTORY LABORATORY AND MUSEUM 


JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 
Lowell High School, San Francisco 


To some students and teachers, history is simply 
an array of facts, a list of names, a schedule of 
dates, a record of battles. As a conclusion, it lacks 
vital interest. It is not made up of those concrete 
things of which history relates. The great prob- 
lem in history teaching, therefore, is to vitalize the 
subject ; is to make it concrete; to put it within 
the grasp and reach of every student. Therefore 
why not use laboratory methods in teaching his- 
tory? 

I was talking recently about Grecian art in the 
fifth century in the time of Pericles and of those 
great masterpieces of the human mind which were 
then carved and modeled in stone by the wonder- 
ful. pupils of Phidias. I tried to place before the 
students the images of the four world-renowned 
and famous pieces of sculpture—the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, Venus de Milo, the Gaul, and the Laocoon. 
But when I attempted to describe the beauty of 
these statues, the wonders of Grecian art, the ab- 
solute failure of my words or the written text to 
give to the student definite, concrete pictures be- 
came apparent. It fell flat. It was an impossible 
feat. What they really needed was miniature 
models of these wonderful pieces of sculpture, so 
that when a teacher of Grecian history came to a 
discussion of the art of that era, he or she could 
take from the museum these miniature models and 
in this way place on the desk before the students 
the things themselves, thus giving a definite grasp 
of the things discussed in the text. 

Why should we not use laboratory methods in 
the teaching of history? We have the laboratory 
in connection with physical geography, agricul- 
ture, physics, and other sciences, but when it 
comes to history teaching we still cling to the text- 
book recitations, and as a result history has often 
been berated as dull and dry, and ancient history 


is to most students a dead subject. A history 
laboratory would vitalize the subject. It would 
crystallize the thoughts of the students. It would 


give them definite ideas and images and the facts 
of the text would take concrete shape and form. 


Again in the Roman history class, the need of 


laboratory methods in history teaching was im- 
pressed upon me, when we were discussing the 
Roman Forum. The question at once presented 
itselfi—how to convey to the students a definite 
picture and impression of this historical centre 
of the ancient world. In like manner, in the Eng- 
lish history class, the need of some pictures and 
models in discussing the religious life of the Eng- 
lish was evident. If I could have shown them pic- 
tures of the English cathedrals in answer to their 
questions, they would have obtained a concrete 
grasp of the subject. 

And so the absolute need of concrete objects, 
models, maps, and pictures to illustrate the things 
talked about in the text has been forced upon me. 
I finally decided, therefore, to begin this semester 
with the co-operation of my students, a museum 
for my history classes, especially those in ancient 
history. I pursued the following method :— 

I asked my different classes if there was need 
for such a museum in history, and of what it 
should consist. What would be its nature? We 
finally decided that such a museum would, 
properly managed and conducted, consist of 
shelves or cases containing the following 
objects: Pictures and photographs, coins and 
stamps, miniature models of objects of art, maps, 
manuscripts, old books and relics, curious im- 
plements, weapons, étc., costumes, dress, etc. 

It was decided to bring coins and curios and by 
our own efforts and with the co-operation of 
others start a museum. The students in each 
class having decided that the idea was a good one, 
I proceeded in the following manner: In each of 
the classes I had appointed or elected one student 
as curator, some of them boys, some girls. In my 
own Class, I appointed a chief curator. 

The students of each class have been bringing 
clippings from the different magazines and news- 
papers, books of travel and postal cards, maps, 
coins, and stamps, and these have been turned over 
each day to the curator of their room. Then the 
curators with the chief curator catalog the 
contributions received and classify them, Once 
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every two weeks, I assignacertain day to be 
known as “Museum Day,” to take fifteen minutes 
out of the history period and on that they set as a 
special topic, when the curator of history is to get 
every object relating to that especial period, pic- 
tures, models, etc., together. For instance the 
Roman history class will have pictures of the 
Forum, the Coliseum, and the like. And 
in English history the other day the curator 
of that room collected all the specimens and ob- 
jects relating to the Anglo-Saxon England. The 
next museum topic will be that of England under 
the Normans, when the students of the class with 
* the co-operation of the curator will collect pictures 
and objects of the time for their discussion. 

In this way, history is made interesting to stu- 
dents. The subject is humanized. The students 
have co-operated in making it a success in every 
way. At the present time, the museum is small 
but growing. It seems tome that the history 
classes at least once or twice a term, as is done in 
the high schools in the East, should be taken to the 
Affiliated Colleges Museum for a glimpse at the 
wonderful collection there, which is of great ih- 
terest to the student of ancient history. Or it 
might be arranged to make a trip to the Museum 
of Golden Gate Park. It is the habit of eastern 
schools to visit their museums, and such a custom 
could be inaugurated in our schools here and in 
other cities of the West. 

It seems to me that it is possible for any teacher, 
with the co-operation of the students, to start an 
historical museum in a high school, and this 
museum with contributions that would come in 
would grow and within three or four years the 
history teacher would have at his or her disposal 
quite a collection of pictures and models that could 
be most practically and advantageously used. 

I believe that the ideal system, of course, would 
be that in every high school there would be pro- 
vided in connection with the history classes, a 
museum room filled with cases in which would be 
placed maps, models, coins, stamps, miniatures, 
and other historical material which could be used 
by the history classes in their discussion of the 
text. Of course, such museums are expensive. 
But it seems to me that history is not history until 
it has been fixed concretely in the minds of the 
students ; that the reason why students do not re- 
tain any knowledge of the text they have studied 
is because the things they have read about are ab- 
stractions to them. 

The museum will help ta make vivid and enliven 
the facts of the text. Especially is this true in the 
teaching of ancient history, which is so far re- 
moved from the boys and girls of the present day. 


SUPERINTENDENT GrorcE S. Wricut, St. Albans, 
Vermont: To look upon teaching as a calling 
which requires special and continuous preparation, 
at cost of time and labor and money, never to be 
satisfied with one’s ability, always to be self- 
critical and to strive for greater results, this is 
the spirit that marks the professional teacher as 
opposed to the mere time server. 
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MISS FARSON’S SCHOOL 
{William L. Chenery in Chicago 

A while ago'a cifcus pitched its tent .near a 
Chicago public school. The principal saw that she 
could not compete with the Indians of the tent 
shows in. holding the children’s interest. So she 
invited the Indians to come to school. They came. 
The woman was Miss Elizabeth Farson, The in- 
cident tells why she and the Libby school are’in- 
teresting. 

A large, red brick,-oblong, factory-like building 
of five or six stories hangs in an undistinguished 
manner just over the western border of Sherman 
Park on the Southwest side. It might be the 
home of any sort of raw material from hides to 
paper boxes. As a matter of fact, it is a workshop 
in which the most plastic material’ given men to 
work upon—the minds and characters of their 
unformed children—is dealt with. 

The building was poured from the same mould 
which shaped scores of others scatteféd about the 
city, how many only @ school Statistician could 
tell. Its methods and aims are likewise roughly 
determined by the same plan which does the larger 
thinking for similar plants all about Chicago. 
But here the likeness “to type” fails.. The Libby 
school is the product and the expression of the 
spirit—one is tempted to say the genins—of a 
tremendously vigorous woman. In that it is 
unique and distinguished. 

This is an enthusiastic account, but .exuberance 
is difficult to restrain after passing a day at the 
Libby school with Miss Elizabeth Farson. The 
Libby school is Miss Farson. Education is even 
now personal. Mark Hopkins at one end of his 
unhewn log is still in many ways the best univer- 
sity, and when one woman can so dominate an 
assemblage of twelve to fifteen hundred children, 
and so fuse the intelligence of a half-hundred 
teachers as to arouse in them an increasing desire 
to call to action the dormant faculties of their chil- 
dren and to connect up their present experiences 
with the best life of the world, then, in truth, one 
finds education. 

The first task before any teacher is to scrutinize 
the children and find out the state of their devel- 
opment, the background or social conditions from 
which they come, and the environment or the 
present influences to which they are subjected. 
The purpose of any teacher should be so to treat 
her pupils as best to fit them to take their places 
in the society of which they are part. 

For a good many years reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were held to be the only adequate tools 
by which this development could be effected. Any 
conscientious teacher knows the limited service 
of these historic instruments, assuming that the 
teacher knows either children or the society for 
which they are being prepared. Consequently 
other devices are added which are sometimes 
called fads, and which sometimes are fads. But 
this last statement has no reference to the Libby 
school. 

Miss Farson’s school—its more familiar tithe— 
is situated three-quarters of a mile south of the 
western half of the stock-yards. Her children 
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THE OUTCOME IN 


lowa has had a situation of much more than 
local importance, of more than temporary signi- 
ficance. We have. purposely refrained from 
commenting upon the situation all winter, though 
it has been no‘easy matter to refrain. We realized 
that this was a test case and we cared infinitely 
more to see how the legislators of lowa handled 
it than we did for any temporary victory of either 
side. We did not wish to emphasize it, if we 
could. We preferred to be a student of the proc- 
ess of handling it by the legislature of Iowa. 

Iowa has a State University, a State Agricul- 
tural College, and a State Teachers’ College. Each 
is thrifty. The Agricultural College and the 
Teachers’ College have long been among the 
best in the entire Union, and the State University 
has had a good standing. Each had its own 
board of trustees until quite recently and they 
were all rendering the state a noble service 
through their ardent loyalty to their own institu- 
tions. 7 

The institutions began to overlap as _ was in- 
evitable. The State University began to take in 
some of the work of the Teachers’ College, and the 
Agricultural College began to prepare teachers for 
domestic science and agriculture, and did the best 
of extension work for the common schools, The 
Teachers’ College strengthened its faculty, en- 
larged its equipment and did college work in edu- 
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cation. That they overlapped was as undeniable 
as it was inevitable. 

About three years ago in a quiet way a move- 
ment started that looked prefectly harmless. On 
the ground that the finances could be better 
handled by one board than three, and that rivalry 
might be less intense, the legislature provided for 
one state board of education to supersede the 
three. Almost immediately the presidents of the 
State University and of the State Agricultural 
College were quietly retired. There was com- 
ment, but no serious and general criticism of the 
board.- The public and educational Towa  sup- 
posed that affairs were running smoothly until 
like a flash out of a clear sky the board announced 
that on and after next September there would be 
most radical changes in all of these institutions. 
In this the Agricultural College and the Teachers’ 
College were hard hit. The former was to do 
little extension work hereafter and the latter was 
to confine itself exclusively to the preparation of 
elementary teachers. 

The board announced that it had quietly, un- 
suspected by the Agricultural College and the 
Teachers’ College, been advised by experts, but 
no one of these experts was a normal school man, 
and all but one are now or have been presidents 
of state universities, and that one is at the head 
of a college. No one of them knew Iowa condi- 
tions or traditions except from a distance. 

The public was suddenly aroused. The state 
board was united, had the advantage of having 
planned its campaign long before the public knew 
what was to happen. They are among the most 
prominent and influential men in the state. They 
were so thoroughly the masters of the situation 
that they had no suspicion that their defeat was 
possible. 

Even on the day of their Waterloo in Des 
Moines we were positively assured by one of their 
representatives in Philadelphia that their defeat 
was as near impossible as anything could be in 
legislation. 

Nevertheless on that same twenty-sixth day of 
February, by a vote of eighty to ten in the Iowa 
House of Representatives, the action of the state 
board was repudiated, provision was made for no 
interference with these institutions except by a 
vote of seven of the nine. There is already one 
vacancy for this governor to fill and there will be 
three terms to expire by June 1, and the senti- 
ment of the governor is so well known that the 
famous Iowa controversy may safely be con- 
sidered a closed incident. The size of the major- 
ity has astonished the opponents of the state 
board. The result is so decisive that it is likely 
to forshadow public sentiment and legislative 
action in other states. 
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- CORPORAL PUNISHMENT ONCE MORE 

The New York School Inquiry has given ex- 
cuse for reopening the question of corporal pun- 
ishment. In the language of a distinguished 
president of the United States it is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts. 

Opposition to corporal punishment has grown 
steadily for generations, A quarter of a century 
ago practically every court in America promptly 
ruled that the teacher is responsible for the dis- 
cipline of the school and the ways and means are 
left almost exclusively to his judgment. A case 
against a teacher for damages almost never was 
decided against the teacher. 

Gradually that has changed until today it is 
more than an even chance that judgment will be 
against him. Boston recently had a suit against 
a principal for $10,000 damages. We read in de- 
tail the testimony and to us it seemed as_ clear 
a case as ever was for the principal and yet the 
jury disagreed. We have seen but one case in 
a long time in which a-ease was decided for the 
principal on the grounds that all cases were de- 
cided a few years ago. 

There are few who would deny, probably, that 
there are boys and circumstances in which cor- 
poral punishment is not the shortest and, most 
effectual route to the desired end, but that is not 
the question. The public has decidedly changed 
in its attitude on all questions of that class. “Re- 
form and not punish,” is the end aimed at in all 
of the best prison reformatories. Every year 
this change of sentiment is more and more pro- 
nounced, i 

ON THE MODERN “ART” OF DANCING 

If ever young America needed education they 
need it now. They need to be taught how not to 
dance. The evolution of the art has produced a 
ludicrous monstrosity. Not so many hundred 
years ago dancing of all sorts was tabooed by 
pious church folk and none of their children in- 
dulged. Later, there were the good old country 
parties where the prompter was an important 
personage who directed the intricate steps of the 
quadrilles, reels, and money musk. The dancers 
must do the steps correctly, and considerable 
skill was required. Then, in recent years, there 
were many dancing parties where children of the 
“best families” indulged in the innocent pleasures 
of the waltz, two step, and schottische. Good 
people felt that danger lurked only in the cheap 
public dance hall. 

But today, in the one hundred and thirty- 
seventh year of our American Independence, we 
have evolved a mode of cavorting about the ball- 
room which is past comprehension. It is not the 
cheap dance hall, but the cheap dancing at fashion- 
able parties and “proper” social functions, 
wherein danger lurks. 

The daily papers have been full of stories of 
the latest craze in new steps throughout the win- 
ter, and the most sensational story in the most 
aureate journal is said not to be an exaggera- 
tion. Unexpected persons are doing it and no- 
body seems satisfied at a party unless “the lid is 
off.” 
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We can see no reason why any parent or 
teacher should countenance the dances indulged 
in primarily by college students. Like every 
college vice it is being taken up by high school 
children to a. certain extent. Strict supervision 


and censorship is imperative at the mad musical 
whirls of the day. 


-0-@-0-@ 
PORTLAND SURVEY 

Portland, Oregon, is to have a $7,500 survey— 
not an inquiry, please note—and the scope of 
the survey is interesting. The resolution upon 
which the survey is to be based contains this 
paragraph :-— 

“It is of the utmost importance that the public 
schools should be kept at the highest point of 
efficiency, it is hereby declared that a full and 
complete survey be made of the public school 
system of this district, comprising the location, 
type, character, and condition of existing school- 
houses, and the estimated cost and type of future 
buildings; of the organization and method of 
administration; of the form and manner of in- 
struction; the courses of study. and quality of 
text-books ; the extent and need of school play- 
grounds and gymnasiums; the development of 
domestic science, manual training; trade; agri- 
cultural and horticultural schools; the salaries of 
teachers and other employees; the method and 
system of accounting; the form of organization; 
and the examination of the school laws of the 
State as applied to this district; of the average 
cost per pupil in comparison with other large 
cities; and of the scientific method of raising the 
required revenue—either by direct taxation, or 
by the issuance of bonds, or by both.” 
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_ REPEATED WORDS 

We are using this week an article on “The 
Spelling Vocabularies of Personal and Business 
Letters,” by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of Sage 
Foundation. He studied a total of 23,269 words 
in ordinary correspondence, in letters carefully 
selected as representative. 

Of these 542 words .constitute seven-eighths 
of the 23,269 words tabulated. Every word used 
more than five times in the 23,269 is in the list of 
542. “Please,” “sincerely,” “to” are the only 
words with any possible difficulty used more than 
100 times in 23,269 times. 

The only other words of possible difficulty are 
“enclose,” “receive,” “respectfully,” “oblige,” 
“school,” “there,” “would,” used fifty times. 

The only other difficult words used more than 
twenty-five times are “nail,” “here,” “could,” 


“should,” “return,” “possible,” “address,” “much,” 
“children,” “regard,” “during,” “trust,” “next.” 
“follow.” 


In the entire 542 there are few words over 
which any one not born short on spélling woul1 
ever stumble. “Separate” was used but eighteen 
times out of 23,269, and is the most difficult word 
in the list. Other troublesome words are: 
“Wednesday,” “February,” “convenience,” 
“recommend,” “success,” “terrible,” none of which 


is used more than nine times in 23,269. In brief, 
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business men and women in business life use few 
words over which any one stumbles either in spell- 
ing Or in correct use. 
G. M. WILSON AT AMES 


Dr. G. M. Wilson of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, is to succeed Dr. A. V. Storm as 
head of the department of education of the State 
Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, Dr. Storm 
having gone to the State University of Minnesota. 
The choice of Mr. Wilson is most happy, as he 
has had wide experience both personally and pro- 
fessionally. Beginning as a rural school teacher 
in Indiana fifteen years ago, he has been county 
superintendent in Indiana and was city superin- 
tendent of Connersville, Indiana, and is now a 
professor in Teachers’ College, but Dr. G. M. 
Wilson’s chief asset is not in his experience nor 
in his training but in his personality, his initiative, 
and his professional sanity. It is a great day for 
Iowa when he goes to the Agricultural College 


_ at Ames. 


A RARE DECISION 


One of the discouraging features of recent 
years has been the tendency of judges and 
juries to side against the teachers so often that 
it seems as though the teachers are assumed to 
be in the wrong in maintaining discipline in an 
emergency. In Boston recently a principal has 
been sued for $10,000 damages in a case of dis- 
cipline. The case was on trial for several days, 
entailing great expense upon both sides. To our 
mind the testimony was clearly on the side of the 
principal, but the jury disagreed, so that there 
must have been some of the jury who considered 
him guilty. 

This tendency has been too much in evidence, 
but in Kalamazqo, Michigan, a case against a 
principal in the township of Climax was tried for 
two days and the jury decided for the teacher in 
two minutes on the ground that he was justified 
in using the severe measures he did because of the 
provocation. 


MISS FARSON’S SCHOOL 

We are using this week William L. Chenery’s 
write-up of Miss Farson’s school,—the Libby— 
in Chicago. We do this with keen satisfaction 
both because it is a fascinating account of a re- 
markable school and because of what it recalls. 

On my first visit to Chicago schools, George 
Howland, then superintendent, went with me to 
three schools: the Henzie, Captain A. R. Sabine, 
principal—who died on January 29, 1913,—the 
Skinner, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, principal, and 
the Brown, Miss Farson, principal. One incident 
that I wrote of the Skinner school was more 
widely copied and went the rounds of the press 
for a longer time than anything I have ever 
written before or since. Mr. Howland used to 
say that it was an unusual week when a copy of 
some paper with the copied article was not sent 
him from somewhere, but my most elaborate 
write-up was of the Brown school, and with one 
exception it was the most extended descriptive 
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school article for several years. It is exceedirigly 
interesting to see through another’s eyes in 1913 
what I saw a quarter of a century ago. It is also 
interesting to know that I made an exceedingly 
good guess as to three school principals in those 
early days. Mr. Sabine and Miss Farson have 
both been assistant superintendents, and Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young has had a wholly matchless career. 
VALUABLE COMPARISON 


Superintendent L. R. Alderman of Oregon was 
wise enough to mark his estimate of every pupil 
he had in his teaching days, marking them on his 
estimate of their work in school. He has also 
been wise enough to retain all of those markings, 
and whenever he knows of one of them in life he 
invariably looks up the school record. 

The surprising feature of it is that he so rarely 
came anywhere near the world’s marking of them 
since leaving school. 


The newspaper paragraphers of the country 
have found a fertile field for their quips in the fact 
that Ex-President Taft will receive $5,000 for his 
services at Yale University while the coach of the 
football eleven, a boy just out of college, will re- 
ceive $4,000. “Will the coach strike for a raise 
when he discovers the discrepancy?” asks some- 
body. 


There are 101 teachers of agriculture in the 
normal schools of the United States, according 
to figures compiled by the bureau of education. 
Eighteen of them teach - agriculture alone; 
seventy-two teach agriculture in combination 
with one or more sciences; nine teach two other 
subjects; and one three other subjects. 


Chicago has not abandoned kindergartens, 
manual training in elementary schools, household 
arts, or physical education, as was to be the case 
according to newspaper report, but contrariwise 
these were the phases of education that received 
added appropriations. 


Maine lost one of its best known and most be- 
loved teachers in the death of Professor Henry 
Leland Chapman. He was the oldest member of 
the Bowdoin faculty. 


Pennsylvania State Normal Schools are. making 
a lot of capital out of the queer attack on them 
from the outside. All classes of people resent the 
intrusion. 


Social centres will have their critics all right. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is installing them, how- 
ever, despite the criticisms. 


It is too bad to have the New York Inquiry 
damn the whole business of investigation. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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re (Continued from page 265.} 

are Bohemian, Polish, German, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, Jewish, Irish, Lithuanian; in fact, of almost 
any stock one can call to mind, including even 
some native-born “Americans.” The parents of 
many of her children cannot speak English and in 
a large majority of the homes the traditions, the 
memories, the instincts, the customs, the manners, 
the ideas of what is correct are not of that Anglo- 
Saxon origin which passes current for native 
United States. 

These children she must fit for life here. 
American notions of right and wrong must be im- 
planted and developed. American ideas of what 
constitutes good manners must be inculcated, and 
ability to use their native human faculties so that 
the children, as men and women, may take their 
places in a highly organized industrial community, 
must be drawn out. Miss Farson seems to be 
doing this and more. 

“What are you trying todo to all of these 
children?” I asked her. 

“IT am trying to make them alive; I am trying 
to arouse every dead face among them to life. 
If a boy or girl does not respond to certain things, 
I try others until I find, if possible, the stimulus 
which is the key to the spirit.” This was her 
answer, 

It was early recess by that time, and | stood 
with the principal in the centre of the main hall- 
way on the first floor. A young teacher played 
various airs upon the piano while the children 
marched to and fro. Despite the snow and sleet 
outside, there were more than 1,100 present. Little 
kindergartners scarcely five years old and_half- 
grown boys and girls passed to and fro like “files 
on parade.” Hopping, skipping, running, sing- 
ing—and singing happily—the youngsters marched 
and countermarched, wheeled, turned, and went 
their separate ways with never a suggestion of 
disorder, 

In the centre of all was this somewhat short, 
motherly, middle-aged woman scurrying about 
with more vigor than her most active charge. A 
large vase filled with dried marsh flowers stood in 
the centre of the passageway, but no youngster 
brushed it even in the lightest fashion. 

She had perfect control, and control is surely 
one phase of education. The marching children ex- 
hibited another. In lusty fashion they sang the 
Sunday precepts of good citizenship to the air of 
“Joan of Arc,” “Oh, we must be gentlemen,” “Oh, 
we must not lie, nor cheat, nor steal,” continuing 
with variations until modern teaching about clean 
alleys, the noxiousness of the fly, and the disad- 
vantages of some bacteria were drilled into con- 
sciousness with the repetition of song. 

All this teaching is obviously en masse and al- 
most any teacher with gifts for discipline might 
achieve it. Other more searching and more im- 
portant accomplishments may be credited to Miss 
Farson. In the first place, despite her use of all 
the resources at her command, she does empha- 
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size strongly the three R’s. Written language 
is the key to a large share of human culture. The 
point with her is to utilize the last methods of 
science and particularly of child psychology in im- 
parting these fundamentals. 

The teaching of English is especially significant, 
and surely no study is more important for the 
American-born children of foreign-language- 
speaking parents. Her children learn Stevenson’s 
poems in a very vital way when they are taught to 
“transform” their own thoughts into the structure 
of the poems—to discuss the snow in the same 
rhythm in which the poet described the mist. 

Art work of many kinds, illustrations which 
actually illustrate magazines, leather articles, clay 
vases, copper utensils are made and sold every 
year for the school. This, with the generosity of 
a private donor, Mrs. Edward F. Burrows, ac- 
counts for the large collection of handsome paint- 
ings which make the school interior beautiful. 

The children work out their own designs from 
the natural patterns offered by the leaves and 
flowers of plants and trees and they recognize in 
their work a social purpose. Even the windows 
are decorated with stained-glass designs worked 
out by the youngsters on tissue paper. 

This is a part of the esprit of the school. Insis- 
tence on the best of the old methods, eager ac- 
ceptance of all new light which advancing science 
can supply, a linking of the child’s meagre fancies 
with the best thought and imagination of writers, 
artists, discoverers and heroes, constant stimula- 
tion to original thought, an appeal to high ideals 
of behavior, this, with a never-failing sympathy 
for the child and a constant attempt to understand 
his point of view and to make the necessary indi- 
vidual appeal, these things seem to characterize 
the Libby school. Here is room for enthusiasm. 


LESSONS WORTH WHILE 


There are some lessons not required by the 
course of study that are “worth while” to keep be- 
fore the pupils in our upper grades. Some which 
might be included are :— 

The duty of carrying life insurance. 

Systematic saving of money and safe methods of 
caring for it. 

The proper ways of using leisure time advan- 
tageously. 

Books and what may be obtained from them. 

The value of an education; first, to enjoy life, 
second, to increase one’s earning power. 

The fallacy of believing that there are “short 
cuts” to a good education. 

Qualifications which make a person efficient. 

A warning against quacks and patent medicines. 

The value of churches in a community, and our 
duty to support them by our presence and by our 
financial help. 

The importance of making our influence felt in 
the government by faithfully attending all pri- 
maries and all elections.—Brockton School 
Helper. 


To my mind vocational training is a sort of child labor,— Vice-President L. F. Bower, 


Allis-Chalmers Company. 
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THE SPELLING VOCABULARIES OF PERSONAL 
AND BUSINESS LETTERS 


(Continued frem page 262.) 


gram II, in which the whole figure is proportional 
in area to the 23,629 words tabulated, each of the 
four interior triangles composing it is proportional 
in area to one-fourth of the total, or 5,907 words, 
while the four small black triangles are propor- 
tional in area in each case to the number of _indi- 
vidual words furnishing the 5,907 appearances. 
SPELLING AS A SCHOOL STUDY. 

In general, our city schools devote from six to 
seven per cent. of the time of the elementary 
grades to the formal study of spelling. This 
means that of the eight years devoted to elemen- 
tary schooling, half a year is consumed by spelling. 
In addition, a large amount of incidental work is 
always done. The amount of work attempted 
varies greatly in different localities. Some school 
systems endeavor to teach the spelling of three 
thousand words in the first three grades. Spell- 
ing books used in the intermediate and upper 
grades of many cities include from ten to fifteen 
thousand words. Moreover, the children in gen- 
eral actually learn to spell these words at the 
time when the spelling lessons containing them are 
assigned. Nevertheless, there is abundant  evi- 
dence that a few years after these children leave 
those grades, whether they go on to high school 
and college or drop out before completing the 
elementary course, they are quite unable to write 
correctly a large number of the words whose 
spelling they are supposed to have learned, and as 
a matter of fact did temporarily master. 

The explanation of this phenomenon seems to be 
that although the children acquire a temporary 
knowledge of the spelling of these words, they do 
not assimilate them so thoroughly as to make them 
parts of their working vocabularies for writing 
purposes. The principle involved is the one so 
happily illustrated by Mark Twain in his account 
of the duties of the pilot on the Mississippi river. 
In that description, he tells how the pilot stores 
away in memory an exact knowledge of the loca- 
tion and significance of every lighthouse and 
promontory and almost every stump and _ tree 
over hundreds of miles of the winding course. of 
the river. This great mass of detailed informa- 
tion, however, is stored in his memory only while 
it is being used incessantly. As soon as the pilot 
ceases to use it he loses it. 

A somewhat similar condition seems to exist in 
the learning of spelling. Our children are taught 
in the elementary grades to spell from ten to fif- 
teen thousand different words. Many of them 
leave school before completing the elementary 
grades, and most of them before finishing the high 
school. The great majority of these young people 
in after life do little writing except letter writing. 

In extremely few cases does this letter writing re- 
quire the use of a vocabulary of anything like ten 
or fifteen thousand words. Hence, as they have 
no practice in spelling most of the words they 
learned in school, they rapidly forget how to do it. 
A FOUNDATION VOCABULARY. 

As has been stated, the present analysis of the 

vocabularies of two thousand letters written 
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by two thousand different people pro- 
duced a vocabulary of only 2,001 separate words. 
Moreover, there was sharp concentration on a 
smail part of even this limited vocabulary, so that 
it was found that the repetitions of 542 common 
words constituted seven-eighths of the entire num- 
ber of words tabulated from all of the letters. It 
seems reasonable to argue from this evidence that 
we should do well to discover from investigations 
like the present one which those words are that 
constitute the foundation vocabulary used in ordi- 
nary letter writing. These words should then be 
taught first, and taught so thoroughly through ap- 
plying them to every-day use that the children 
would permanently master them. 


FACT VERSUS THEORY. 

To anyone who has doubts as to the utility of 
the lists of words presented in our school spelling 
books, the writer recommends that he conduct a 
brief experiment in tabulating the vocabularies of 
a few ordinary letters and of a few pages from the 
spelling book. The contrast between the two 
vocabularies is striking. Another good means of 
convincing oneself on the subject is to compare 
the words of the National Education Association 
spelling lists, used in the famous Cleveland tests of 
1908, with the vocabularies employed in business 
and personal letters. This comparison was made 
in the present case. The National Education 
Association lists consist of 414 words. Of these 
125 were found in the two thousand letters 
analyzed, while no one of the remaining 289 ap- 
peared even once. That is to say, thirty per cent. 
of these words were found in these business and 
personal letters, whereas seventy per cent. of them 
did not occur at all. This seems to be good evi- 
dence that useful spelling lists cannot be compiled 
by sitting at the desk and deciding which words 
people ought to know how to spell. What we 
must know is rather which are the words that or- 
dinary people need to know how to spell. 

No final conclusions can be drawn from the re- 
sults of this study, for it is too limited in scope to 
warrant them. It does not demonstrate that we 
should teach in our elementary schools the spell- 
ing of a different set of words from those now 
taught. It does, however, strongly suggest the 
desirability of discovering through careful and ex- 
tended investigation which are the words people 
most commonly need to know how to spell and 
teaching those words first and thoroughly. 


> 


CHICAGO’S INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE 

Of all our American cities Chicago has had the 
most remarkable growth. Less than seventy-five 
years ago it was a mere village boat-landing, while 
to-day it ranks as the second city in the United 
States. In the current issue of Harper’s Weekly, 
Herbert Bannister points out some of Chicago’s 
claims to greatness. It is the world’s greatest 
railway centre. It leads the other American cities 
,in the supply of foodstuffs consumed by the 
country’s population. It is the greatest grain 
market in the country. Experts in city develop- 
ment predict that within the next five years there 
will be five million people living within Chicago's 
city limits, 
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ANOTHER MODEL EDUCATIONAL PLANT 


The visitor in Philadelphia passing west of the 
Schuylkill, on the elevated street railway, through 
a newly built, populous district, has his attention 
attracted by a majestic twin building that stands 
as a conspicuous landmark for squares around. 

The edifice, covering” ‘practically an entire 
block, is the pride of West Philadelphia and indeed 
of the whole city. It is the new West Philadelphia 
High School for Boys and Girls, for which it is 
claimed that there is nothing better in secondary 
schools in the whole country. Its dedication this 
winter marks the institution of another model edu- 
cational plant, and the inauguration in Philadel- 
phia of a new era in secondary educational enter- 
prise. 

The establishment of this school is notable for 
many things. Its constructive features are note- 
worthy. The edifice is in two parts, each three 
stories high, connected by a single story (in 
Siamese twin effect) within which is the power 
plant. One of these parts is the Boys’ High 
School; the other, the Girls’; for although this is 
a “combined boys’ and girls’ high school” the two 
are entirely separate. 

The Girls’ High School faces on 47th, and the 
Boys’ on 48th street. On each street is a main 
entrance, and over each main entrance rises a 
tower of English Gothic design. The twin build- 
ing is fireproof, of reddish gray brick with granite 
and limestone trimmings; the walls and floors be- 
ing of reinforced concrete. It stands on high 
ground. The total dimensions are 467 by 195 
feet. Although it is a three-story structure there 
are practically two additional stories under ground, 
particularly in the part containing the power plant. 

The general construction and plans of the twin 
buildings are practically’ the same. Each has 
sixty-five classrooms, and a basement gymnasium, 
40 by 84 feet, with a running track. An auditor- 
ium is in the centre of each building on the first 
floor. Each of these assembly halls is 84 by 58 
feet; is lighted by two courts on either side and 
by skylights, and is encircled on three sides by a 
gallery hung on a cantilever to avoid pillars. 
The stage is 24x35 feet and has dressing rooms 
and rear passages. 

The arrangement of the classrooms is unique, 
there being one classroom in each attic directly 
under the tower, twenty-two classrooms on the 
first and third floors each, and twenty on the 
second. 

The basement of the girls’ school contains two 
kitchens, store rooms, lunch rooms, locker rooms, 
and showers. The boys’ basement is devoted to 
the mechanical shops. Laboratories, chemical, 
physical, and botanical, fully equipped are on the 
upper floors, and an astronomical observatory is 
under the roof. Among the special features are 
the curved surbases to prevent dust collection; 
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and fresh-air ducts below each chair in the 
assemibly rooms. 

The central lighting and heating plant is so ar- 
ranged that it can be used as an object lesson for 
shop work by the classes. 

This new West Philadelphia twin school is the 
first concrete evidence of the popular need and de- 
sire for district high schools in Philadelphia, re- 
sulting from a long campaign by progressive citi- 
zens and educators. Its 973 boy students include 
sixty per cent. of the student body of the old Cen- 
tral Manual Training School, most of whose 
faculty have been transferred to the new building 
headed by the veteran Dr. William Sayre, princi- 
pal. The new boys’ school has a faculty of nearly 
forty, the department heads being Edward S. 
Zieber, mathematics; Edward A. Partridge, 
science; Henry R. Burch, commerce and history; 
L. F. Rondinella, drawing ; Albert Entwisle, man- 
ual training; and Frank C. Niewig, literature and 
languages. The Girls’ High School has for its 
principal, Professor Parke Schoch, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who has been head 
of the Department of Commerce of Drexel Insti- 
tute and of the William Penn High School for 
Girls, from which he brings to the new school the 
approved system of promotion by subjects. 

When the faculties were being formed, City 
Superintendent Brumbaugh urged the election of 
a certain number of women teachers for the Boys’ 
High School and a certain number of men teachers 
for the Girls’, declaring that better results could be 
procured by having the pupils instructed by 
teachers of both sexes. 

This good idea was not carried out, however, the 
faculties for each being almost completely mascu- 
line and feminine, and the heads of the girls’ de- 
partments being Esther M. Reinhardt, English; 
Mary C. Burchinal, foreign languages; Muriel 
Smith, mathematics ; Edward C. Wildman, science. 
Eight hundred girls are already enrolled in the new 
school, which with the 973 boys makes a total 
of nearly 1,800. The schools’ total capacity is 
3,000, or 1,500 in each building. 

The curriculum presents varied opportunities 
for the students, including all the established 
features and branches of the classical, manual, and 
commercial high schools. Each pupil may gain 
here either the preparation for college or for a 
vocation in the life of industry and commerce and 
impulse to seek first the higher things for which 
all life is intended. 

Fraternities which tend to foster cliques and are 
contrary to the spirit of our republican institu- 
tions have no place in this model school whose 
keynote expressed by Principal Schoch is “Co- 
operation between pupils, faculty, and principal in 
the solution of the problems of school life and to 
secure the best possible results in all things under- 


taken.” J. A. Stewart. 
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Science and industry give society a kind of material and moral backbone.— President 
James H. Baker. 
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PROGRESS IN WASHINGTON SCHOOLS 1910— 
1912 


Parent-Teacher Associations organized in all 
parts of the state. 

Plans and specifications issued by state depart- 
ment for modern one-room, two-room, and three- 
room school buildings. Also, plans and specifi- 
cations for manual arts building. 

Systematic high school supervision by state 
board of education and appointment of high school 
inspector. 

Adoption by state board of education of uni- 
form rules and regulations for accrediting high 
schools. 

Appointment of rural school expert as deputy 
superintendent of public instruction. 

* Provision for instruction in sex hygiene to stu- 
dents at the state normal schools. 

Greatly increased attendance at regular sessions 
of institutions of higher education. 

Industrial training made a _ requirement in 
grammar grades of the public schools. 

Increased attention to the needs and capacity 
of individual pupils. 

Adoption of a flexible course of study. 

Enlargement of field of vocational training in 
high schools. 

Enactment of law providing for specific tax 
levy for maintenance of state institutions of higher 
education. 

Banishment of common drinking cup from pub- 
lic schools by order of the state board of health. 

Agriculture (horticulture or forestry) made a 
required subject in the eighth grade and a recom- 

mended optional subject in any and all grades. 

Attendance at summer schools for teachers 
doubled. 

First publication of School Officers’ Year Book. 

Publication of High School Manual, by F. F. 
Nalder. Issued by authority of the state board 
of education. 

Simplification of reports by county superinten- 
_ dents, school teachers, and district officers. 

Decisions of the supreme court sustaining the 
compulsory school law and the right of boards of 
directors to purchase playgrounds. 

Increased attention to education for citizenship. 

Extension work undertaken by institutions of 
higher education. 

Psychological clinic established at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

Participation in 1912 by thousands of children 
in industrial and agricultural contests. 

Co-operation by public schools in movements 
for good roads, prevention of forest fires, preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, playgrounds, enlarged use of 
school plant, etc. 

A more democratic spirit in all school relation- 
ships. 

More effective rural school sanitation. 

Schoolrooms made more attractive and home- 
like. 

Moving pictures more generally used. 

Wide-spread use of Victor-Victrola or other 
musical instruments in schools of all grades. 

Continued consolidation of rural schools. 
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More stringent regulation” regardifig ‘issuatice 
of temporary certificates. 

Enormous increase in night school attendance. 

Provision made for serving warm. lunches in 
many rural and city schools. 


+ 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN CALIFORNIA 
The standing committees of the University of Califor- 
nia which are concerned with admission requirements 
and schools have made the following recommendations, 
signed by A. F. Lange, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee on requirements :— 

1, That the foreign language requirement of matricu- 
lation Group 1, reading at present— 

Foreign language or languages, ancient or modern, 12 
units, be amended to read 

(a) Foreign language or languages, an- ) 

cient or modern......... ..6 units | 

(b) Foreign language or languages, "an- 

cient or modern; intermediate mathe- 
matics; advanced mathematics; 
third-year or four-year science,— in 
65:05 0:0 00 6 units 

2. That the present provision in matriculation Group 
1 for the acceptance of electives to the extent of not 
more than 9 units chosen from Subjects 18, 19, 20, 2I 
(vocational subjects, music, etc.) be amended to read:— 

Not more than 9 units from Subjects 18, 19, 20, 21, or 
other high school subjects recommended by the princi- 
pals of accredited high schools but not at present in- 
cluded in the university preparatory list. 

3. That the present requirement of examination for 
matriculation credit in bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
writing, and music be abrogated. 

4. That the rules requiring certain supplemental 
credits as a condition for the granting of matriculation 
credit in Subjects 18 and 20 (for example, credit in me- 
chanical arts given only when accompanied by credit for 
freehand drawing and geometrical drawing; credit in 
sewing given only with credit for freehand drawing) be 
abrogated. 
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CONTESTS RELATED TO CLUB WORK 


BOYS’ CORN CLUB. 
Age: Ten to eighteen years, inclusive. 


Acreage: One acre. 
Basis of award:— 
(2) Best showing of profit on investment...... 30 
(3) Best exhibit of ten ears at cdunty, district, 
(4) Best written history on “How I Made My 
GIRLS’ GARDEN AND CANNING CLUB. 
Age: Ten to eighteen years, inclusive. 
Acreage: One-tenth acre, chiefly tomatoes. A few other 


vegetables. Club members required to can surplus 
products. 
Basis of award:— 
(2) Quantity (total pounds of vegetables har- 
(3) Variety of canned products................. 20 
(5) Written history on “How I Made My To- 
Total score..... 100 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ POTATO CLUB. 
Age: Ten to eighteen years, inclusive. 
Acreage: One-eighth acre. 
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Basis of award:— 
(1) Greatest yield per one-eighth acre......... 40 
(2) Best showing of profit on investment...... 30 
(3) Best exhibit of one peck of seed potatoes... 15 
(4) Best history on “How I Made My Crop of 


WHAT CLUB MEMBERS SHOULD AGREE TO 
DO. 


(1) Attend, if possible, all field, local, and county 
meetings of instruction called by teacher, county super- 
intendent, or club leader. 

(2) Follow carefully all club instructions, especially 
those relating to management of club plat, crop man- 
agement, and sale and care of products. 

(3) Keep an accurate account of all items of expense, 
observations, receipts, and experiments in connection 
with the club plat. (See your Crop Report Blank for 
instructions.) 

(4) Make an exhibit of club products at district, 
county, or state fair. 

(5) Fill out the regular Crop Report Blank with pen 
and ink and forward the same, correctly signed and at- 
tested, to our state agent. If no state agent has been 
appointed, then forward the report direct to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Office of Farm Man- 
agement, Washington, D. C. 

(6) Give a written account on “How I Made My 
Crop.” If convenient, give account in form of an illus- 
trated booklet (9x11). See special outline. 


SEED-SELECTION CONTEST. 
Based upon 

(1) Largest number of bushels of hand-picked seed; 

(2) Best bushel of hand-selected seed; 

(3) Best ten units of hand-selected seed; 

(4) Best individual yield as a standard for seed se- 
lection; 

(5) Best unit mother-stalk for seed purposes; 

(6) Best individual ear, tuber, or tomato for seed 


purposes. 
Basis of award—ear corn:— 
(1) Trueness to breed type...............0.000- 25 
(2) Vitality, maturity, and market condition.... 25 


(3) Appearance of corn, such as uniformity of 
butts and tips, color, size, etc., applied to 

one ear, ten ears, or entire bushel........ 25 
(4) Shelling percentage, shape, size, color, and 
quantity of individual grains; apply this 

test to one ear, ten ears, or entire bushel. 25 

O. H. Benson, 

Specialist in Charge of Club Work. 


— 


THREE AND A HALF OR TWELVE? —(IIL.) 


1 believe, from a lay point of view, that six years is 
too young for bright children to begin school, as they 
complete the grades and enter high school too young 
to do full justice to themselves or to the school course. 
They are immature in body, as well as brain, and a high 
school .is really an adult school. I believe sixteen 
years is as young as a bright student should begin high 
school work, while twenty years is better still, and a 
preparatory high school of four years, from sixteen to 
twenty, might be a wholesome substitute for an adult 
school. Eight is too young for a delicate child to begin 
grade school work. Home teaching is best under 
twelve years for these pupils. More is now expected 
of children under twelve years than thirty years ago, 
and children need to be stronger in physique and older 
in mind than formerly to do good work at school with- 
out overtaxing themselves in any manner. 

Jennie LEONARD, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
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SUBJECTS FOR ARBOR ‘DAY CONSIDERATION 
Famous trees, 
Legends about trees. 
History of Arbor Day. 
How to make Arbor Day most useful. 
Improvement of school grounds. 
How to plant trees. 
The best trees to plant. 
The best trees and shrubs for home lawns. 
The most useful trees. 
Varieties of trees on Michigan farms and in forests. 
How to care for trees. 
The world’s greatest forests. 
Historic trees. 
The relation of trees to birds. 
Why we should encourage tree planting. 
Birds as imsect destroyers. 
How to make a bird home. 
Nesting boxes. 
Bird legends. 
Flower legends. 
The wild flowers of our districts. 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED IN THE MINNE- 
SOTA HEALTH INQUIRY 
A—BY PUPILS. 
1. Have you ever had much sickness? 
2. Are you well now? 
3. Do you eat breakfast every day? 
4. Do you eat lunch every day? 
5. Do you drink coffee or tea or both? 
6. Do you sleep in a room with the windows 
open? 
7. Have you ever been to a dentist? 
8. Do you own a tooth brush? 
9. Do you use a tooth brush? 
10. Do you have headache often? 
11. Do your ears run? 
12. Is it hard for you to breathe through your 
nose? 
13. Do you have sore throat often? 
B—BY TEACHERS. 
1. Has he a good standing posture? 
2. Has he a good sitting posture? 
3. Does he play normally? 
4. Is the child good tempered? 
5. Does he stammer, bite his nails, or make 
spasmodic movements? 
6. Is he apparently free from bad sexual 
habits? 
?. Has he “bladder trouble”? 
8. Do his teeth look clean and sound? 
9. Is his hearing good? 
10. Does he say “what” before answering a 
question? 
11. Is he fairly attentive? 
12. Is he free from squinting or frowning? 
13. Is the head free from signs of disease? 
—Efficient Citizenship No. 571 (Schrader Fund), 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


Private benefactions for theological schools 
amounted to $1,680,000 during the past year. 
The state of Michigan requires school exer- 
cises on Lincoln Day and on Washington Day. 
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Aa » BOOK TABLE well received. It is the story of the race preceding the 
Vikings, who pushed their way through western Europe 


. es to the sea. In telling the hist thi le Mi 
THE SILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS. By Dopp is faithful to fact, but the of 


is Phillips, ‘ 
mythical adventure. The settlement on the seaboard of 
mal school. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Sil- * wandering tribe of the Stone Age, the familiarity they 
ver, Burdett & Co. Book One, 366 pp.; price, 45 gradually form with their new surroundings, the prog- 
edite ‘Beck Two, 286 pp.; price, 40 cents. _ they make through inventions, which are impelled 
Doctors Phillips and Anderson are a rare combination SS a — development from fishermen 
for the making of a scientific arithmetic that will work 8 st to seafarers—these are the stages of 
in school and they have made a two-book course that — on which the, mories: rest. At the end of each 
teaches everything of number that needs to be taught Think About a ber. io a and “Things to 
in the elementary school without teaching the things hi , € story is full of references to geo- 
that are not called for in these grades. ¢ work is 8taphical features, and much of the material is so ar- 
focused for definite results. The examples and prob- ranged that dramatization of the stories is easy. The 
lems are made out of real life rather than being merely ee is — with stirring illustrations by Howard V. 
type-form for practice. The facts utilized in practice Kyohei i olen part by a promising Japanese artist, 
are of themselves worth while. Practice work from the y é 
first aims at absolute accuracy and reasonable speed, , — 
but never sacrifices accuracy for speed. There is no 
so se-Bemiter tbe oe oo puzzles or to weary THE TEACHER’S HEALTH. A Study in the Hy- 
plexity Of operations. giene of on By ar en, 
—- ciate professor of education, Lelan tanford, Jr., 
oth. pp. Price, 60 cents. 
By George Stuart | “The Teacher’s Health” presents a serious situation 
= osophy ork: forcefully. Professor Terman offers proof of the enor- 
ompany. Wei . Ta” mous tendency to physical morbidity, tuberculosis, and 
in orld We neurasthenia in the teaching profession. He adds chap- 
y Tid conserving the “margin of safety,” and giving brief, 
mon of Slee, Be maintain that prical ath suggestions. ‘There is alto excl 
to try to understand it. He devotes the first part of a 
his book to tracing the history of philosophic thought oa 
from the earliest philosophers down to Kant, whom he 
describes as the first modern realist, the discoverer of MIX’S MIGHTY ANIMALS. _ By Jennie Irene Mix, 
the World of Phenomenon, Everybody’s World. Then with an introduction by Dr. Frederick A. Lucas, di- 


pausing to relieve the reager of the vague misgivings rector of the American Museum of Natural History. 
‘which so embarrassed Kant, he devotes the remainder New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
of the book to the modern problem. He strikes boldly Company. Cloth. 144 pages.  [IIlustrated. Price, 
‘at the idealist’s conception of the world as existing only 40 cents. 

in the mind, and presents as the first principle of his No fairy stories are more captivating than these 


case the fact that we must accept Everybody's World chapters which for the first time in the English language 
as a physical thing, just as science and the ordinary man give children of the fifth and sixth grade a correct 
accept it. For the lay reader in search of a practical, knowledge of the strangest beasts and reptiles that were 
consistent system of philosophy, one which has as its on the earth long before man was here. These chap- 
basic principle the conception of the world as science ters not only describe the appearance and mode of life 
views it, this book should make an unusual appeal. of the dinosaur, the triceratops, the megatherium, the 
idee mastadon, and various other mighty animals, but also 

ULYSSE CHEZ LES CYCLOPES, PAR OCTAVE explain how men have acquired and are still acquiring 
SIMONE. Edited by T. H. Bertenshaw. New York: so accurate a knowledge concerning those terrible crea- 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 62 pp. Price, 20 tures. The illustrations, like the text, are accurate, in- 


cents. teresting, and instructive. 
The most re¢ent volume of Longmans’ French Texts 
lives up to the reputation of its predecessors. It is dis- ne 


tinguished by the same care in editing and typography, 

the same reasonableness of price. The subject is the OPERA STORIES. 
old favorite from the Odyssey, the adventures of Published by the author, 188 Bay State Road, Boston. 
Ulysses on the island of the Cyclops, written in simple Paper. _ Illustrated. | 106 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
French for elementary pupils. A notable feature of the. Many persons attending an opera wish to know only 
text is that letters that are pronounced are printed in Se story without reading the entire libretto. “Opera 
heavy type, silent letters in italics, thus aiding the pupil me is published for this reason and contains in a 
to become familiar at an early stage with some of the ‘¢W good words the stories (divided into acts) of over 


peculiarities of French pronunciation. Notes, exercises ie Sorte, It also contains full page portraits of the 
for conversation and composition, and vocabulary leave ‘eading opera singers and of the managing directors of 
the Metropolitan, Boston, and Chicago opera com- 


By Henry L. Mason. Boston: 


nothing to be desired. In common with the other books P 

of this series, “Ulysse Chez les Cyclopes” is issued in P4!€S- 

two editions, for pupils and for teachers, the latter cost- 2-6-0006 

ing five cents additional. . 

TACITUS. The Histories Translated with Introduc- BOOKS RECEIVED 


tion and Notes by W. Hamilton Fyfe, yor ot “Social Forces in Modern Literature.” By P.M. Buck, Jr. Price 
ton College. Oxford: The-Clarendon Press. Cloth. Their Relation and Use to Mao” RY C.D. 

.00.— mals : By C. D. 
2 vols. 208 and 245 pp. Price, $2.00, net. ood. Price, 60 cents.—“our-Footed Friends By anne H. 


Fyfe’s translation of The Histories will be welcomed Smith. Price, 50cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
quite as much by students of political science and his- Hiawatha George. Price, 
tory as by Latin scholars. Tacitus’ memorable style “Pauline’s First Reading Book.” By Lady Bell, New York: 
suffers as little as it possibly could in translation in Mr. Longmans,Green& Co. . 
Fyfe’s hands, and the translation is lucid throughout, of Ben. of ibe 
which is the first requirement of a translation. The H.Mace. Price, 35 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


notes are brief, but suffice to give the reader an under- ,, 'Ousline for Review Civics.” By A.M. Wolfson. Price, 25 cents. 
standing of such allusions in the text as are not obvious. “An Industrial History of the _ People.” By J. R. H. 
Moore. Price, $1.25.——‘‘Teacher’s Manual to Accompany An In- 


; i dustrial History of the American People.’’——“A Laboratory Man- 
THE EARLY SEA PEOPLE. By Katherine Elizabeth ual of Physical and Commercial Geography.” By Tarr and Von Eng- 


Dopp, lecturer in education in the extension division jen. Price, 25 centa. ‘A Guide for Laboratory Geography Teaching. 
of the University of Chicago. New York: Rand, By 0. D. Von Engien. —- “Training the Boy.” By William A. 


H cKeever. Price, $1.50..—‘‘Elementary Principles of Electricit 
McNally & Co, Cloth. Illustrated. 224 PP. Price, and Magnetism.” By R.H. Hough and W, M. Boehm. Price, $1.10. 


50 cents. The Macmillan Company. 
“The Early Sea People” is the fourth number of the — “Constructive Roral Sociology.” By J.M. Gillette. Price, $1.60. 


Industrial and Social History Series, which has been so New York: Sturgis and Walton Company. 
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March 6, 1933 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news te be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

tm every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

ould be received by the editor not 

pte than Friday preceding date of 
e. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


MARCH. 

€-8: Southeastern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Red Wing; Co. 
Rags. Carl C. Swain, Red Shine, 
sec’y. 


7: #$Massachusetts Association of 
School Superintendents, Tremont 
Temple, Boston; Supt. W. F. Sims. 
Saugus, sec’y. 


10-11: Religious Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, Decennial 
Convention; Henry F. Cope, 382 So. 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, sec’y. 


10-13: Religious Education Asgocia- 
tion, Cleveland. Association offices, 
332 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


17-20: International Congress for 
Physical Education, Paris. 


20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 


20-22: East Tennessee Educational 
Association, Knoxville; Hodge 
Mathes, Johnson City, sec’y. 


20-22: Eastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Association, Bthical Culture 
school, New York city; Alvin E. 
Dodd, Boston, pres. 


26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 


28-29: Central Illinois Association, 
Springfield; Miss Katherine Hamil- 
ton, catur, sec’y. 


APRIL. 


8-5: Northern Indiana Association, 
Indianapolis; Supt. H. G. wn, 
banon, pres. 


8-5: Southern Illinois Association, 
Centralia. 

16-18: Inland Empire Association. 
Spokane, Washington; T. O. Ram- 
sey, Spokane, sec’y. 

15-19: Conference for Education fn 
the South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 

28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial ee Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene Kinney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 

April 30-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Associatfon; R. L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


MAY. 


1-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
elation, Brattleboro; Superintendent 
oO. K, Collins, Bellows lis, sec’y- 


treas. 
Association, 


1,. 2, 3: Mississippi 
Hattiesburg. 

2-3: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illfnois, 
De Kalb. 

3-4: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois; De 
Kalb; James R. Skiles, De Kalb, 
sec’y. 

JULY. 

1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 

6-10: National Education Association, 


Salt Lake City; D. W. Springer. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, JULY 1 to 29, 1913 
"= More than 30 Courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, sub- 


urban residents and socia] workers. 


Subjects to be given are Soil Fertility, 


Field Crops, Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Mar- 


ket Gardening, Botany, 
nomics, Agricultural Education, 


Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Home Eco- 
hool 


Gardening, Rural Economics, Soci- 


ology and Literature, Organized Play, Arts and Crafts, and others. 


EXPENSES LOW 


DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 


BULLETIN OBTAINED FREE BY WRITING 


THE DIRECTOR OF TRE EXTENSION SERVICE 


Amherst - 


- Massachusetts 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


ORONO. Farmers’ Week at the 
University of Maine from March 3 
to 8 is more popular than ever this 
year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. The annual meet- 
ing of the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Emerson hali, 
Harvard University, on Saturday, 
March 15, at 945 a. m. “Better 
Teaching” is the subject, and Pro- 
fessor Colvin of Brown, Professor 
Dearborn of Harvard, S. A. Cour- 
tis, Professor E. C. Moore o* Yale, 
and Professor Emeritus Charles F. 
Richardson of Dartmouth are the 
speakers. Application for dinner 
tickets at $1.50 each should be sent 
to Otis B. Oakman, treasurer, South 
Braintree, Mass. 


BOSTON. Almost every educa- 
tional body in the vicinity took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered 
by the visit of three western educa- 
tors in Boston this week. State Su- 
perintendent Alderman of Oregon, 
Superintendent Francis of Los An- 
geles, and Superintendent Meek of 
Boise were entertained at the 
Twentieth Century Club, the School- 
masters’ Club, the Boston teachers’ 
meeting, as well as in Worcester, 
Providence, Newton, Fitchburg, and 
other cities. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
ROCHESTER. Twenty states 


are represented in an excellent ex- 
hibition of public school drawings 
being held at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. The display was selected and 
arranged by Henry Turner Bailey, 
and includes examples of work illus- 
trating a course in drawing and de- 
sign for rural and ungraded schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
WHEELING. The state semi- 
centennial commission has ordered 
20,000 flags, half state and half na- 
tional, to be distributed so that every 


A FREE TRIP TO SALT LAKE CITY 


We want to send you to the N. E. A. July 7-11, 1913,as our delegate. WE PAY ALL 


EXPENSES. 
For full particulars write at once to 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Four Courses: Bible Doctrine, Practical 
Christian Work, r Summary Syn- 
thetic Bible Studies ; each independent. 
Begin any time. Certificate at end of 
any course. Students al] over the world. 


BIBL 
THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 


0 153 Institute Place, Chicago. 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem. 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the grammar 
that means its success. ‘English Grammar 
by Parallelism and Comparison”’ 165 pages, 

oth, is the surprising answer to the long de- 
mand fora grammar that makes the work a 
provable study. To reason out the proper 
use of any element,—clause. phrase, or word— 
with the proof, beyond dispute, conscious. 
from the beginhing that such a thing has 
really been made possible must prove the de- 
light of any student. This is the very book 
you have Deen demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


school in the state shall have one of 
each kind. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. This year’s an- 
nual dinner of the Educational So- 
ciety of Baltimore, organized in 1906, 
was held Saturday at Johns Hopkins 
University, and was in every way a 
great success. Preceding the dinner 
Dr. Judd spoke on “Changes in Gen- 
eral Education to Meet Vocational 
Demands.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. Plans for the 
$425,000 Riverside high school have 
been submitted and accepted. The 
building will contain a large assem- 
bly room and separate gymnasiums 
for boys and girls. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. An _ apparent 
settlement of the agitation started 
by the state board of education with 
its “co-ordination” plan has been 
reached through an amendment to 
the Klay bill, which is given below, 
and which will in all probability be 
adopted by the legislature :— 


“The several colleges, schools, 


and departments of the State Uni- 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


versity, the State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, and the 
State Teachers’ College, in opera- 
tion in September, 1912, and home 
economics at each of said institu- 
tions. are hereby established and so 
remain until changed by the affirma- 
tive vote of seven members of the 
state board of education.” 


MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. A very 
strong campaign is being pushed 
throughout the state towards secur- 
ing the passage of House Bill 350, 
which provides for the consolidation 
of rural schools. 


OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. Vigorous opposi- 
tion on the part of 25,000 school 
teachers, as ‘well as other women, 
was voiced at the passage of the 
Green bill, under the provisions of 
which every emplover of five or 
more men or women will have to 
compensate his injured employees 
through a state fund to which he will 
-have to pay premiums. Only com- 
panies, manufacturers, or corpora- 
tions which can afford to furnish 
their own insurance, and which must 
be at the same rate as that furnished 
by the state, will be permitted to 
stay out of the state plan will be 
under the regulation of the State 
Liability Board of Awards. If main- 
taining their own insurance, employ- 
ers will have to pay into the state 
insurance fund a sum equal to one- 
tenth of the regular premium. Teach- 
ers will be assessed under the law, 
but will receive no benefits. Their 
disability is due to old age and not 
to accidents. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


TENNESSEE. 

KNOXVILLE. At the annual 
meeting of the trustees of the sum- 
mer school of the south, J. R. 
Lowry was re-elected president; L. 
¥. Tyson, first vice-president; Sam 
E. Hill, secretary, and W. S. Shields, 
treasurer. For the first time in its 
history the big school cleared ex- 
penses and made money last year. 
This board of trustees raises a guar- 
antee fund each year to insure the 
University of Tennessee, which now 


Sold More Holden Book 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


In January 1913 | 


than in any preceding January in the past 43 years! 


The Material Wears Like Leather and Provides a Second- 
ary Binding to books subject to Daily Handling Wear 
and Tear. 

They will Increase the Lives of Your Free Text Books | 
by Protecting the Bindings and Re-inforcing them in their | 
weakest parts. | 

Used by Over 2500 School Boards. | 


SAMPLES FREE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M.¢- HOLDEN, Sec’y, 


care to secure the proper, 
natural help she needs, 
at times, will escape the 
undue suffering so many. 
women endure with- 
4) out need. 


The majority of the 
ailments of women are 
caused by imperfect 
nourishment and poor circulation. Head- 
aches, backaches, fatigue, extreme nervous- 
ness and depressed feelings are signs that 
the system needs a toning up and 


“‘The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World”’ | 


will have this effect. When you suffer, try this safe 
and speedy remedy. Your system will readily show 
the excellent tonic effect. Beecham’s Pills keep the 
body free from harmful poisons, strengthen the 
bodily organs and purify the blood. 


_Every woman will find that after taking Beecham’s 
Pills, occasionally and when needed, that she 


Is Stronger and Brighter 


The circular with each box contains Special directions for women fiN 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. If ealer should 
have them, send price to Beecham, NY. 
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If. you are ambitious to advance yo 


and women to teach special subjects in 
Public Schools. If you are now @ 
*‘grade”’ teacher, become a super- 
visor at a larger salary. ? 


this school will interest'you. We offer a one 
year course that will qualify young men 


urself, 


Devoted 
Exclusively to 
Training Teachers in 


Public School Special Subjects 


For more than twenty-two years we have been 


assisting Our graduates to obtain good posi- 
tions. To 


is fact, in connection with our 
strong Faculty, excellent equipmentand 
the thorough training we give, we owe 
our success. Iwo large buildings are 
devoted exclusively to school work. 


TheThomas Normal Training School 


The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges grows greater every year. The 
work is more pleasant than “‘grade’’ teach- 


to teach Public School Special Subjects. 


Music, Drawing, Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Man- 


ing and it offers greater opportunities in the ‘ual Training, Physical 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 


Training. 


conducts the school, against loss. 
At least 2,500 teachers are brought 
together every summer. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. The Atlanta Woman’s 
Club is helping the board of educa- 
tion through its petition ably pre- 
sented to the city council requesting 
that appropriations be made for add- 
ing courses in manual training and 
domestic science in the Girls’ high 
school and in the seventh and eighth 
grades of grammar schools. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. The new Live 
Oak school was opened last week 
with imoressive ceremonies, Which 
were under the direction of a com- 
mittee of 100 former pupils of the 
old Live Oak school who are now 
prominent among the business men 
of the city. The new building con- 
tains eight classrooms, manual train- 
ing and kindergarten rooms, and a 
large likrary. It is constructed of 
light buff brick, and cost $60,000. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. The newly-organized 
morals commission of Denver be- 
gins its work March 7. A_ great 
many sides of economic, social, and 
moral life in the city will be studied 
by the commission, 6f which Prin- 
cipal Charles W. Bigelow of the 
West Side high school is an active 
member. 

Any pupil violating the “anti-frat” 
tules will be promptly expelled, ac- 
cording to the public statement of 
Superintendent William H. Smiley. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO. Of the 3,800 
bills before the California legislature 
nearly 300 bear directly on the state 
educational system. Of the topics 
covered the abolishment of the 
school census system in favor of the 
average daily attendance as a basis 
for the apportionment of school 
funds is responsible for the greatest 
number of bills. 

The startling statement in the 
press that State Superintendent 
Hyatt’s quarterly Blue Bulletin 
cost the state $5,000 a year is 
met by a more believable state- 
ment in the Western Journal of Edu- 
cation that the Bulletin costs the de- 
partment about $50 per issue. In 
twenty-five years the admirable little 
sheet will have cost the state $5,000 
perhaps. 


mation will be furnished on application. 


Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the ‘‘grade’’ work you 
are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 
opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 


THE SECRETARY, 
2000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S EXAMINATION 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persons wishing 
to obtain the certificate of approval of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education for the 
position of Superintendent of Schools, in ac- 
cordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, July 2and 3,1913. For fur- 
ther information. write to Commissioner of 
Education, Ford Building, Boston, Mase. 


——=STUDY ABROAD 


PAYS .FOR A SUM- 
MER IN FRANCE 

Germany or Italy with daily 

instruction in the chosen langu :g 

from the time you start until your re- 
turn. Send for “‘ THE OnLy Way.” 


FOREIGN STUDY CLUB 


263 Cumberland St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, eddress the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Offers tnstruction dur- 
ing the Summer Quarter 
on the same basis as 
during the other quar- 
ters of the academic 
year. 


The undergraduate 
colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the profes- 
sional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, 
Science, Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, Law, Medicine, 
Education, and Divinity. 

Instruction is given by 
reguiar members of the 
University staff. which 
is augmented in the 
summer by appointment 
of professors and in- 
structors from other 
institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1913 
2d Term July 24—Aug. 29 

Detailed announcements will be sent upon 

lication. 


UNIVERSITY, OF,CHICAGO 


ist Term June 16—July 23 


A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre Park. 
apparatus of every description for the su 


treatmen 
rt and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write 


for Booklet J. 


Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 


t of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 


“Here is the Answer;'= in 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


You daily question the meaning of some new word. 
You seek the location of the Levant or the pronunci- 
ation of skat. A pupil asks: “What is a whaleback?” 
“Who was Hosea Biglow?” “Mother Bunch?” ete. 


This New Creation answers || The only dictionary with the New 
Di id 1 Page, t 4 


all kinds of questions 
with final au- 


= India Paper Edition: 


Printed 
on thin, opaque, 


= Regular Edition: 


strong, expensive India 
ion to own the new Marla Webs 


Printed on strong book of the highest 7 
Weight 14% Ibs. Size x x 5inches. Both 
are printed from the same plates and indexed. 

Write for sample pages of both Editions; FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


as “‘A Stroke of 
Genius.’ 


4 
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400,000 Words. = 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE PARKE 


TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin 
AGENCY 


Tenth 


** Spokane, Washington ** Year 


TEACHERS! The States Teachers’ Agency ¥2™% YOU fora better position; 
if you are successful and can furnish good papers, your services are wanted for positions 
throughout the year. Weaim to place teachers in positions they are best qualified to fill, 
through confidential recommendations. Write for registration blank and circular. 

847 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An cy for 
for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


vident teachers and school officers whe are P 
ersonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


lanning for next year and 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The report of 
the National Committee of Fifteen 
on Geometry Syllabus, which has 
been under consideration for nearly 
three years, and which was revised 
and finally adopted at the N. E. A. 
meeting in July, 1912, has now heen 
republished in a ‘pamphlet of seventy 
pages and is ready for distribution 
to teachers of geometry and all 
others interested. This report was 
prepared under the joint auspices of 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers of the Mathematical and Natural 
Sciences and the National Education 
Association. It includes an historical 
introduction and sections on axioms 
and. definitions, on exercises and 
problems, and the syllabus itself, in- 
cluding both plane and solid geom- 
etry. It is the hope of the commit- 
tee that this report may be of great 
service to all teachers of geometry, 
and fo this end that it may have a 
wide distribution among all inter- 
ested. Copies may be secured gratis 
upon application to the commis- 
sioner. of education, Department oi 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


It will soon be possible for 
any city school to have a draw- 
ing exhibit of national  signifi- 
cance practically without cost. Dr. 
Henry Turner Bailey and Royal 

- B. Farnum are preparing for the 
United States Bureau of Education 
an exhibit of the best examples of 
drawing and art work in the ele- 
mentary, high, and normal schools 
of the United States, as well as one 
or two of the art schools. The ex- 
hibit is to be sent to any city desir- 
ing it upon payment of the cost of 
transportation from the city last 
using it. The'transportation charges 
will be small. The exhibit is not to 
be a large one, but it is being se- 
lected with unusual care, so as to 
show the work that will be most 
suggestive to teachers, children, and 
school officers. It will be ready for 
shipment about January 1, but cities 
desiring it should make application 
at once to the commissioner of 
education, Washington, D. C., in or- 
der that it may be dispatched to as 
many localities as possible with the 
least expense to each of them. 


THE MAGAZINES 


—Americans who would like to 
know exactly what Europeans think 
of them as a class will find all their 
questions answered in the March 


Century, to which Maurice Francis 
Egan, minister to Denmark and au- 
thor of “Everybody’s St. Francis,” 
has contributed an article entitled 
“Americans and the European Point 
of View.” 

—There will begin in the March 
St. Nicholas a series of instructive 
articles on “With Men Who Do 
Things,” by A. Russell Bond, author 
of “The Scientific American Boy” 
and “Handyman’s Workshop and 
Laboratory.” The series will tell 
entertainingly the experience of two 
bright lads who saw under unusually 
favorable circumstances many  de- 
tails of the great engineering enter- 
prises under way in and around New 
York. There will. be many illustra- 
tions from photographs. 

—Mr. Wilson’s policies and meth- 
ods have been ‘the subject of many 
magazine articles, but the opening 
paper in the March Atlantic takes a 
different. turn and attempts an acute 
but fair-minded characterization of 
the kind of man Mr. Wilson is. The 
signature, E. S., is the same as that 
subscribed to former papers on Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan, much dis- 
cussed at the time. A paper of pe- 
culiar interest at the moment is an 
appraisal by Francis E. Leupp of 
the present and future prospects of 
the Republican. party. The title 
is “The Passing of a Dynasty.” Im- 
portant in the number is Theodore 
N. Vail’s weighty discussion of 
“Public Utilities and Public Policy.” 
Mr. Vail’s position as president of 
two of the greatest American public 
service corporations renders his 

tatement of ideal policies peculiarly 
interesting. Another article of pub- 
lic interest in this issue is a discus- 
sion of “The Courts and Legislative 
Freedom,” by George W. Alger. 

—Three of the March Century fea- 
tures are given timeliness by the ap- 
proach of a Democratic president’s 
mauguration—“The Kind of a Man 
Woodrow Wilson Is,” by W. G. 
McAdoo; “Woodrow Wilson as a 
Man of Letters,” by Professor Bliss 
Perry, and “Grover Cleveland and 
His Cabinet at Work,” by Hilary A. 
Herbert, who was secretary of the 
navy in the last Democratic admin- 
istration. The After-the-War fea- 
ture for March—the fifth in that 
noteworthy series—is an account of 
“The Arbitration of the Alabama 
Claims,” written by Colonel William 
Conant Church, editor of the Army 
and Navy Journal. The article is 
profusely illustrated. 
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Pending Educational Bills 

At this season of the gear it is 
next to impossible to keep informed 
on the progress of educateonal legis- 
lation throughout the eountry. 

But the bulletins from the bureau 
of education are a great help, and 
the extracts below will be — appre- 
ciated by our réeaders— 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bills introduced:— 

1. Retiring superannuated teach- 
ers on pensions. 

2.. Establishment. and maintenance 
of playgrounds. 

3. Towns may. conduct model 
schools for training teachers. 

Providing for tuition fees in 
high and trade schools. 

5... Establishment of. vocational 
schools. 

6. Authorizing a new building for 
the State Normal school at New 


Britain, 
INDIANA. 
Bills reported favorably:=- 
Providing for uniform text-books 
in high schools. 
Requiring cities to pay imdebted- 
ness of annexed schoo! districts. 
Requiring medical inspection of 
pupils. 
Providing for dental inspection of 
pupils. 
Encouraging vocational education. 
Agriculture and household arts in- 
struction in township high schools. 
KANSAS. 
Bills reported favorably:— 
Creating a state text-book com- 
miissiom. 
Providing for moral and humane 
education. 
Raising the minimum schoo! age 
from five to six. 
MONTANA: 


Bill introduced:— 

Enacting an entire new school 
code. 

Drawn by a commission created in 
1911 by act of the legislature for the 
purpose of making a general revi- 
ston and codification. of the school 


laws. 
NEBRASKA. 

Bills introduced:— 

Agriculture and home e¢onomics 
in high schools. 

Minimum school term of seven 
months. 

Changing schoo] tax from two and 
a half to three and a half mills. * 

School district library fund. 

Minimum school term of nine 
months. 

Modern languages in. elementary 
schools. 

Requiring fences around school- 
houses. 

Requiring levy of twenty-five mills 
when term is shorter than nine 
months. 

County superintendents must have 
taught three years. 

Music required in public schools. 

County superintendents must hold 
first grade certificate and have 
taught twenty-seven months. 

Establishing courses in agriculture 
in state normal schools. 

OHIO. 

Bills introduced:— 

Boards shall provide courses in 
German on petition of forty chil- 
dren’s parents. 

Compensation of school directors. 

Authorizing boards to provide 
athletic fields and playgrounds. 

Creating a state text-book com- 
mission, 

Wider use of schoolhouses. 


HENRY SABIN, 
Pres. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


tance we grey and see if they would aceept the position if offered. We called one 
Ithaca an 


NDIDATE Principal of the Syracose High 
School wished a substitute for 


manship. It bappened we had an unusually good woman available who wanted just 


N We wrote Dr. Bliss, naming her &s our one best candidate 
and he telegraphed her she was elected. This gives an idea of our WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New Y 
Recommends teachere to colleges, public asé@ private schools. a 
Advises parents about schools. WM.G. PRATT Mer. 


introduces to 
ies 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Cone 


and FOREIGN superir Professors, Principals, Assistants, Put 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to Sore aaeee 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est, 1889, 


Supplies College men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance 


PECIALISTS with good generaléducation wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers, with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positionspaying $60 to $79 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Cp-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 30 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable camdidate:. Services free to schoo) officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Incorporated 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Inseresstng facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


623 S0. Wabash Ay. 
Chicago, Ill. 


COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 


A 
Our“placing service” is unique im the educational field. We do notsend 
PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to ‘‘go after’’ vacancies or rn+ 

mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a specia! bound repert 
AGENCY | upon your qualifications, showing preparation, personality, credentials and 


; experience. This costs us money, but it places you im the position you desire. 
BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Building, Denver, Colo. 
FOR Send booklet, “A Placing Agency for Teachers — The Way it 


Works.’’ 


TEACHERS | xame 


Address 


sone 


3 
FEBRUARY has brought an unusual number of positions to be filled and we quote 
some of our one candidate places. he Principal at Elbridge N. Y..came te ; 
ey | see us and said he needed two teachers, one for high schoo! assistant and one for gerade work, : saggy 
ber | We named one candidate to him f : ne a} ther ng dis- 
— er con- 
2 : sultation with his board the Principal telegraphed both tocome. ( We may add that the Prin- De ty Bees 
cipal came in a week later to say that both were starting in wel) and that our Agence) wara 
contrast to anether who, learning of the va had turned fiftee ates 
oose on ges no oneol whom 
at all fitted the positions.) The 
Greek and Latin for the rest of thetyear. We named as our one candidate Wesleyan gradu-— 
ate who was just finishing her work as substitute in the Littleton, N. H., High Schoo) and 
; who was excellently fitted for the place. Dr. Harper was satisfied with our recommendation , cht 
P and telegraphed her tocomeatonce. The Principal of the New Paltz Normal wrote us he ahah 
|}wanted a sapervisor for primary work, with especial attention to ar e 
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The Victor in the schools is past the experimental stages— 


it is an actual reality. It has proved its immense educational 


to the music of the Victor—San acinto School, Dallas, Texa: 


The Victor in the schools 
is an established fact 


value beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


The Victor with its splendid list of special Victor Educational 
Records is in practical use in the schools of nearly 500 cities 
It is one of the most influential 
elements in the education of the children—valuable in eve 
grade and every branch of school work; as valuable for kinder- 
garten games, marching, calisthenics, folk-dances, and play- 
ground work as for the teaching and exemplification of music. 

If you wish to know just what the Victor is accomplishing, 
ask the Superintendents in these cities what they have found 


and is doing 


a wonderful work. 


from actual experience: 


We will gladly furnish you with the complete list of nearly 
500 cities in which the Victor is in use in the schools, so that you 
can ascertain from the Superintendents nearest to you what a 
help the Victor is to them and how it is benefiting the children. 


Write us today for booklets and further information. 


New York Cincinnati Louisville 

_ Chicago Newark Rochester 
Philadelphia Washington St Paul = 
nang Los Angeles Denver = 
Cleveland ‘Minneapolis Portland = 
Detroit Jersey City Columbus =| 
Buffalo Kansas City Toledo = 
Milwaukee Seattle Atlanta’ = 
= 


- The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work. 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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